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CHAPTER I. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 


‘I ovGut to be ashamed of myself, said Matthew Austin; ‘ upon 
my word, I ought to be ashamed of myself! What business has 
any man to be such a sybarite, while millions of his fellow-men 


are toiling from morning to night in coal-mines and hideous, 
stifling factories, without so much as knowing that they live in a 
beautiful world? Millions upon millions who haven’t even been 
allowed to learn, except in the coarsest and most rudimentary way, 
what the gratification of the senses means—condemned to lifelong 
servitude, looking forward to no change for the better on this side 
of the grave, though many of them must dread a change for the 
worse, and only a very few have some vague hope of compensation 
hereafter. It is really monstrous; and even if their lot be 
inevitable, one hardly sees why they should accept it as such. 
We, the wealthy and educated minority, shouldn’t accept it if we 
were suddenly forced to change places with them and found 
ourselves in an overwhelming majority. Some day there will be 
a vast social upheaval, I suppose.’ 

He finished his glass of claret and gazed across the fine damask 
tablecloth, the polished silver, the bowls and vases of cut blooms 
which had suggested these reflections to him, till his eyes rested 
upon the sunny garden beyond, where, through the open French 
windows, brilliant parterres and flowering shrubs could be seen 
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MATTHEW AUSTIN. 


basking in the still warmth of a summer afternoon. He had been 
eating his luncheon in solitude, so that there was no one to argue 
with him or to point out the futility of quarrelling with that 
unequal distribution of wealth which statesmen, philosophers, and 
divines have proclaimed from time immemorial to be the very 
foundation-stone of the social fabric. Presently he lighted a 
cigarette, not without a slight inward twinge of compunction—for 
the truth was that he could tolerate nothing save the very choicest 
tobacco and was somewhat ultra-fastidious in all his tastes. 

‘ After all,’ he resumed, in a more cheerful tone, ‘it is health, 
not wealth, that has the last word. A rich man is only a little 
better off, and probably feels much worse off, than a mechanic 
when he is told that he can never be well again. And rich people 
are often unhappy. More often, perhaps, than poor people, who 
haven’t time to brood over their sorrows. Poverty brings disease ? 
Yes; but that subject is being dealt with, and in that direction 
there is something definite to work for. The bigger problem looks 
almost hopeless. All one can see is that it will have to be taken 
in hand, and that there is no justification worth listening to for 
luxury and selfishness.’ 

This indolent. cogitator was not—as may have been supposed 
from the foregoing soliloquy——a millionaire or a great territorial 
magnate; being in fact only a young doctor at an inland watering- 
place, whose professional earnings, scanty as yet, were supplemented 
by a small private fortune. Yet a comparatively small income 
will go far towards providing a bachelor so situated with those 
luxuries which Matthew Austin chiefly valued—pretty surround- 
ings, good wine, a fair collection of etchings, a well-selected 
library, and flowers all the year round—and if he was not rich, he 
had, within the limits of his desires, all that money could give 
him. So, at any rate, he thought ; and more than once during 
this slack season of the year, when patients were few and he had 
leisure to consider his ways, he had accused himself of unwarrant- 
able self-indulgence. 

His poorer neighbours would scarcely have brought that charge 
against him; for, like many another member of his profession, 
he would take no payment from them (save from time to time an 
extremely modest sum, which he accepted to free their minds from 
a burdensome sense of obligation), nor was he wont to spare 
himself in their service. He was every whit as attentive to a 
costermonger’s wife as he would have been to a duchess, had any 

















MATTHEW AUSTIN. cs 
duchesses resided within reach of Wilverton, while it was pretty 
well known that he expended a good deal more in charity than in 
the purchase of wine or choice etchings or bulbs for his garden, 
Nevertheless, it remained true that he had a charming home and 
that most of those who sang his praises dwelt in crowded alleys or 
dark, ill-ventilated cottages. 

‘There’s no getting over it,’ he murmured, as he rose and 
strolled towards the open window; ‘I’m too disgracefully happy 
and comfortable ! ’ : 

He stood for a while in the recess formed by the window in the 
solid, oak-panelled walls of his old dwelling—a tall, slim figure, 
which conveyed an impression of vigour and activity, though of 
no great muscular strength. He was at this time just thirty years 
of age, and was accounted handsome by the unmarried ladies of 
Wilverton, to whose opinions respecting his personal appearance 
he had hitherto remained sublimely indifferent. His crisp, wavy 
hair was of a chestnut-brown colour, he wore a closely-cut reddish 
beard, and his dreamy grey eyes were shaded by long, curved 
lashes. His nose was too large and too undecided in outline for 
beauty, but to set against that he had a well-shaped, sensitive 
mouth, about which a faint smile continually hovered. If Matthew 
Austin was not strictly handsome, he was at least good-looking, 
and, what was perhaps more important, he had the unmistakable 
look of being a good fellow. 

‘His face is his fortune,’ old Dr. Jennings, who would fain have 
kept the whole practice of Wilverton to himself, would sometimes 
growl; ‘patients are bound to flock to a man who-has the trick of 
looking so confoundedly sympathetic !’ 

As a matter of fact, he looked sympathetic for the simple reason 
that he was so. He generally knew, or thought he knew, how 
other people were feeling : a gift which has its drawbacks, as well 
as its advantages. For example, he could seldom bring himself to 
scold his gardener (who often deserved to be scolded), because he 
was perfectly well aware that Bush, notwithstanding an assumption 
of stolid, surly unconcern when rebuked, was in reality mortified 
beyond all measure by the mildest remonstrance. It was, however, 
imperative that Bush should be remonstrated with that afternoon, 
and in a few minutes his master stepped resolutely forward to say 
what must be said. Crossing the smooth-shaven lawn, and guided 
by the sharp, recurrent click-click of a pair of shears, he soon 
came upon this thick-set, grey-bearded retainer of his, who was 
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4 MATTHEW AUSTIN. 


busily engaged in clipping a dwarf hedge, and who forestalled him 
by remarking : 

‘Terrible weather for gardens, sir! No rain, nor yet no 
prospect o’ none, and everythin’ perishin’, as you may say, for 
want o’ water. “Tis enough to break a man’s ’eart !’ 

‘But why should we break our hearts, and why should every- 
thing perish, when we possess a hose, in respect of which I am 
charged an additional water-rate of five pounds a year?’ Mr. 
Bush’s employer pertinently inquired. 

‘There’s a deal of ’arm done to plants by over-waterin’, sir—a 
deal of ’arm,’ answered the old gardener sententiously. 

‘Oh, but not to our plants, Bush. They may suffer from 
mismanagement in many ways, and I am afraid some of them do; 
but surely not in that way!’ 

Bush sniffed in an aggrieved manner, but made no articulate 
reply. He hated the labour of manipulating a hose, and nobody 
knew better than he how effective a weapon judicious silence is. 

‘ And talking about mismanagement,’ Mr. Austin went on, ‘I 
mustsay, Bush, that I wish you had treated those bouvardias as I 
told you to treat them. Not one of them will turn out satisfac- 
torily now.’ 

Bush sniffed again, and continued to clip with tremendous 
energy. It was one of his exasperating habits to work vigorously 
and to make as much noise as possible over it while he was being 
spoken to; thus delicately implying, not only that he was far too 
conscientious a man to waste time, but that he attached very little 
importance to his master’s views upon the subject of horticulture. 

Matthew Austin kept up the monologue as long as he could: 
he had various complaints to make, and he was determined to 
make them. But before he had quite reached the end of his list, 
his patience and his severity alike gave out. 

‘I suppose it isn’t much use,’ he said, laughing; ‘I suppose 
you will take your own way, whatever I may tell you todo. But 
you're wrong, all the same.’ 

‘ Maybe s0, sir,’ answered Bush imperturbably. ‘I’m a mortal 
man, liable to herror, same as yourself, sir—though with more 
years’ experience in the growin’ of plants. I’ve heerd tell as even 
doctors makes their mistakes now and again, sir—killin’ of folks as 
might ha’ been kep’ alive.’ 

Matthew Austin laughed again. ‘ Oh, yes, we make mistakes,’ 
he admitted ; ‘much of our work is guess-work, just as yours is, 
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Some of us are obstinate, too, and cling to old methods after we 
have been shown the superiority of new ones—quite like gar- 
deners.’ 

‘Not like me, sir,’ corrected Mr. Bush; ‘J ain’t never too 
proud to larn.’ 

‘Only you haven’t yet been fortunate enough to meet with 
the man who could teach you anything, eh? That is exactly 
where you resemble a considerable number of medical prac- 
titioners.’ 

Bush laid down his shears, straightened his back and surveyed 
the speaker with a smile of benevolent compassion. ‘ Lor’ bless 
ee, sir,’ said he, ‘’t ain’t no manner o’ good to go ahead too fast! 
Noo methods ?—well, I ain’t agin’ tryin’ of em ; on’y when I tries 
‘em I don’t say nowt about it. For why? ’Cause I don’t want to 
pass for a born fool. Same with your own perfession, sir. “ Drugs,” 
says you to a sick person, “ain’t a-goin’ to make you well, and 
drugs you sha’n’t have.” What follers? Why, that sick person 
sends for hold Jennings, who gives him pills and draughts to his 
‘eart’s content. ‘Now, I’ve got summat for my money,” thinks 
he. Your way might be the right way, sir; but you didn’t owt 
to have said so—no, that you didn’t! Bread pills and ’armless 
mixtures o’ many colours you should have give him, sir—and kep’ 
your patient. You'll excuse the liberty o’ me mentionin’ it, sir, 
but it do reelly grieve me to ’ear what people says and to see you 
losin’ fine opportoonities through sheer foolishness—if I may make 
bold for to call it so.’ 

The young doctor seemed to be more amused than affronted 
by this plain language. ‘Why should you wish me to be a hum- 
bug, Bush ?’ he asked. 

‘’Cause ’tis the way o’ the world, sir,’ replied Bush, resuming 
his occupation. ‘’Cause human natur’ is human natur’—ah! and 
will be long after you and me has no further call for physic.’ 

Well, it was likely enough that this old fellow had acquired 
some knowledge of human nature, and perhaps—as Matthew 
reflected while he sauntered away—the said knowledge had been 
turned to account in his dexterous elusion of the subject more 
immediately under discussion. Nevertheless, Mr. Austin was not 
greatly alarmed by the note of warning which had been sounded 
for his benefit. He had not yet been a year at Wilverton, and, 
all things considered, he had done pretty well. Of course Dr. 
Jennings, the established medical authority of the place and the 
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chief advertiser of its mineral springs, which, fashionable in the 
last century, had since fallen into disrepute, had retained the great 
majority of the rich winter visitants ; still a few rather interesting 
cases had come in his own way, and he had had the satisfaction of 
treating them successfully. For the rest, he did not hesitate to 
advise a course of baths and water-drinking to gouty and rheu- 
matic sufferers, the springs being really efficacious against their 
maladies, and although it was true that he had little faith in drugs, 
that scepticism was hardly so much of a drawback to him ina 
place where such a number of glasses of water had to be swallowed 
daily as it might have been elsewhere. He had no doubt that he 
would get on—if indeed ‘getting on’ in a pecuniary sense were 
the chief aim and object of a man’s existence. 

Personally, he did not hold that view. He had, as has been 
mentioned, a little money of his own; he had secured a charming 
old house and a garden in the progress of which he was profoundly 
interested ; he had no thought of marrying, and he loved his pro- 
fession. Had he not every reason to describe himself as happy 
and comfortable ?—-whether disgracefully so or not. His earlier 
years had been by no means exempt from unhappiness and dis- 
comfort ; for his family had strenuously opposed his choice of an 
occupation, and indeed there had been a time when his parents 
had almost gone the length of disowning him. Probably they 
would have gone that length, but for the invincible sweetness of his 
disposition and the impossibility of quarrelling with a man who 
refuses to be quarrelled with. But this was now an old story. 
His father and mother were both lying silent in the family vault 
down in Essex, and his brother, the present Sir Godfrey Austin, 
who had succeeded to the family honours, the not very extensive 
family acres and the seat in Parliament which might also be regarded 
as almost a family appanage, had not inherited all the family preju- 
dices. The present Sir Godfrey, a dull, worthy, middle-aged 
personage, saw no particular reason why Matthew should not be a 
doctor, though the taste struck him as an eccentric one. 

The late Sir Godfrey would have seen every reason why his 
son should at least not be a provincial doctor; and indeed 
Matthew himself would have preferred to develop into the cele- 
brated London physician that he might, and perhaps would, have 
become, had not a long and dangerous illness played havoc with 
his prospects. But it had not been for the sake of social stand- 
ing that he had coveted such advancement, nor was he personally 
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ambitious. He was glad enough and thankful enough to have 
recovered—as he had now almost completely done—from the 
blood-poisoning which, through a mishap at one of the hospitals, 
had all but cost him his life, and he did not regret having yielded 
to the kindly solicitations of his metropolitan colleagues, who had 
urged him to seek lighter work and a fresher air. Well, the air of 
Wilverton was as fresh as could be desired; as for the work, it 
was perhaps just a trifle too light during the summer months for 
an active man. This was what he was thinking when he returned 
to the house, and, picking up a treatise upon chrysanthemum 
culture, ensconced himself in an easy-chair. Easy-chairs and the 
culture of chrysanthemums were all very well; but at his time of 
life he ought to have had rather less leisure for making acquaint- 
ance with either; possibly Bush had not been altogether in the 
wrong; possibly he had made a mistake in neglecting oppor- 
tunities for extending his regular practice. Certain it was that 
neither the town residents nor the neighbouring gentry had as 
yet shown much inclination to transfer their favours to him from 
pompous old Dr. Jennings, though some of them had coyly 
nibbled. Doubtless these would have bitten, had he seen fit 
to bait his hook with the innocuous specifics which human nature 
demands as aids to faith, and not a few of them would have done 
wisely to bite—‘ For the truth is,’ reflected Matthew, with an 
amused smile, as he recalled certain consultations, ‘that poor, 
dear old Jennings knows nothing at all.’ 

As chance would have it, an influential and irascible patient 
of Dr. Jennings’s was at that same moment saying in more forcible 
language the very same thing; and so it came to pass that the 
student of horticulture. had not dawdled through very many pages 
of complicated instructions when his servant entered the room, 
bearing a large square envelope upon a salver. 

‘A groom has just brought this from Hayes Park, and he was 
to wait for an answer, if you please, sir,’ the man said. 

Matthew tore open the note, glanced hastily at its contents 
and nodded. ‘All right,’ said he; ‘I will be there as soon as 
possible. Just tell James to put the mare into the trap, will you ?’ 

Then, while he was waiting, he reopened the missive addressed 
to him, which was written in a dashing Italian hand and in a 
style more original than lucid. 

‘Mrs. Frere presents her compliments to Mr. Austin and would 
be very much obliged if he would come at once and see her little 
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daughter, who, she fears, is suffering from incipient diphtheria or 
something dreadful of that kind. At least, it looks like it, and Mr. 
Frere quite thinks so too, and of course this makes us terribly 
anxious. So will Mr. Austin please come without delay, and the 
dog-cart should have been sent, only it seems that the boys have 
taken it out without ever saying a word—of course before they 
knew that their sister was so ill. But perhaps Mr. Austin has a 
dog-cart of his own. Or, if not, he might take a fly.’ 

Mr. Austin had a dog-cart of his own. As, moreover, he was 
the lucky possessor of a roan mare considerably fleeter than any- 
thing in Mr. Frere’s stables, he felt pretty confident of reaching 
Hayes Park in advance of his verbal response. Presently he was 
bowling at a rapid pace along the highways and byways, his reins 
hanging loose in his hand—for a more careless driver never lived 
—while his eyes wandered to right and left over the ripening 
corn-fields and the woods, where patches of russet and yellow were 
already discernible. 

‘She sounds like a dear old lady,’ he thought, smiling retro- 
spectively ; ‘I wonder whether she talks as she writes. Mr. Frere 
of course one has seen—and listened to—at the club; but I don’t 
remember to have heard anything about his family. I hope 
it isn’t really a case of diphtheria: when once that gets into a 
house There is no need to anticipate the worst, though. 
Posterity ought to be much happier than we are, a century or two 
hence, when miasmatic diseases will have been exterminated. Only 
then, I suppose, other problems will have to be faced, which look 
uncommonly awkward at this distance.’ 

He went on, as his habit was, with these and similar discon- 
nected musings until his groom, who had been murmuring 
directions in his ear from time to time, said suddenly: ‘ Off side, 
please, sir, through the iron gates. Oh, Lord!’ 

‘It’s all right, James,’ laughed Mr. Austin, glancing over his 
shoulder at his agitated henchman; ‘I have never yet turned you 
out at a corner, and the chances are that I nevershall. Dear me! 
what a beautiful old place !’ 

It certainly was a very beautiful old Tudor edifice that came 
within the field of his vision as he drove up the gentle ascent 
which led towards it between two parallel rows of magnificent limes, 
and in days of yore the Freres of Hayes Park had been county 
magnates of the first water; but now, like many other county 
magnates, they had to keep up a large establishment upon a 
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lamentably reduced rent-roll, and, this being impossible, the large 
establishment was no longer maintained. Half the house was 
permanently closed, the gardens were neglected, while the vast 
stables had seldom more than three occupants at a time. When 
it is added that Mr. Frere was the father of six children, some of 
whom had cost, and were costing, him a good deal of money, 
allowance will doubtless be made for the irritability which was a 
prominent feature in an otherwise amiable character. Moreover, 
he had, on an average, at least two sharp fits of gout every year, 
which is more than any man’s temper can be expected to stand. 

And indeed it'was of his gout, not of his daughter’s illness, 
that the fussy little, white-haired man began to speak as soon as 
the sound of wheels upon the gravel brought him out to the door- 
step. 

‘Come in—come in—very glad to see you!’ said he. ‘I shall 
hope to consult you in future, when I have occasion for it. That 
fellow Jennings is past all bearing! I told him so plainly the last 
time he was here. ‘‘ What’s the use of you?” I said. ‘“ That’s 
what I want to know. What’s the use of you? Here am I, 
getting worse instead of better, and you can’t even suggest any- 
thing!” Because, hang it all! I don’t callit a suggestion to pre- 
scribe a course of Wilverton waters. No, no; I’ve lived here, 
man and boy, for a matter of sixty-five years, and you don’t take 
me in with nonsense of that sort. So I made no bones about it; 
I said, “ Look here, Jennings, I’ve had a lot of patience with you, 
and it’s very evident to me that you’re no good. Now I’m going 
to try younger blood; I’m going to send for Mr. Austin.” He 

old me I could do as I pleased. Do as I pleased !—I should 
rather think I could! The deuce is in it if a man mayn’t choose 
his own doctor.’ 

‘ But I understood that it was to see your daughter that I was 
sent for to-day,’ Matthew ventured to observe. 

‘Oh, poor little Maggie—yes, to be sure! Only a feverish 
cold, I hope; but Mrs. Frere worked herself up into a state of 
mind. You know what women are. Come along and look at 
your patient; I’m sure you'll say it’s nothing serious. Jennings 
would have pulled a long face and set about drawing up a long 
bill at once. That’s his little way—confound him!’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE FRERE FAMILY. 


Mr. FRERE led the way up a broad, shallow staircase, lighted by a 
great stained-glass window, upon which coats of arms and heraldic 
devices were emblazoned. Then there was a long, oak-panelled 
corridor to be traversed before the old gentleman paused, with his 
hand upon a swing-door covered with red baize. 

‘These are the children’s quarters,’ he explained. ‘In days 
gone by, when there was always a certain number of visitors, it 
was thought desirable to exclude the youngsters; but I don’t 
know why we shouldn’t economise labour by stowing ’em away in 
some of the empty spare rooms now. We're more than half shut 
up as it is, and the furniture dropping to pieces, they tell me. 
Can’t afford a lot of housemaids, you see. What the deuce is 
going to become of us poor landowners is more than I can guess ! 
It’s all very fine for farmers to talk about being ruined, but 
well, what price are you paying for hay now ?’ 

‘I can’t quite say,’ answered Matthew, who in truth could 
seldom quite say what price he was paying for anything. ‘Some- 
thing like 8/. a ton, I think.’ 

‘The devil you are! Ah, well! the farmer and the consumer 
are swindled, I’ve no doubt; but that’s a poor consolation for the 
landlord, who can’t get his rents. Now, it just comes to this, you 
know: are we to be exterminated or are we not? I take it that, 
as a class, we are the most patient and the most ill-used body of 
men in the entire community. We make no outcry; we go on 
paying our rates and taxes—and pretty heavy they are too !— 
without a murmur ; we submit to be treated as though we were 
rich, when most of us don’t know where to turn for a spare five- 
pound note, by George! But we have our rights, mind you, even 
though we aren’t Socialists or Fenians or agricultural labourers. 
Yes, we have our rights, and a time may come when we shall be 
driven to fight for them.’ 

Matthew began to wonder whether the time would ever come 
for him to be conducted to his patient; but just as he was about 
to offer a gentle reminder that he was a physician, not a politician, 
the swing-door was opened from the other side, giving passage to 
a tall, fair-haired girl, who may have been drawn to the spot by 
the _stentorian voice of the aggrieved landowner, 
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‘Oh, there you are, Anne!’ Mr. Frere said, in a slightly 
reproachful tone, as though he had been searching in vain for 
this young lady. ‘Well, I have brought Mr. Austin, you see— 
my daughter Anne, Mr. Austin. How is Maggie now ?—and what 
has become of your mother ?’ 

‘Mamma has gone downstairs to write some letters before the 
post leaves ; Maggie seems to be a little more feverish, and her head 
aches a good deal,’ replied Miss Frere, after bowing to the doctor. 

She had a low-pitched, musical voice, Matthew noticed. For 
the rest, being anxious to get over preliminaries and proceed to 
business, he did not notice much about her, except that she was 
remarkably tall and remarkably fair. 

‘Oh, well, a headache—of course she has a headache,’ Mr. 
Frere returned rather testily ; ‘that doesn’t prove anything. Now, 
Mr. Austin, if you will be so kind as to follow Anne, she will show 
you the child’s bedroom. I'll take myself off out of your way for 
the present ; but Mrs. Frere will like to see you by-and-by. You 
will find us both in the drawing-room after you have made your 
examination.’ 

Matthew Austin, like most doctors, had two manners, and the 
professional manner which he assumed, as soon as Miss Frere had 
led him into the sick-room, was a very quiet and somewhat distant 
one. He was not fond of being spoken to or interfered with while 
at work, nor were bystanders encouraged to loquacity by his 
impassive reticence. However, neither Miss Frere nor the old 
nurse, who was seated by the bedside of the sufferer, a bright- 
eyed little maiden of fourteen, ventured to interrogate him, save 
with their eyes, and they answered the few questions that he put 
to them briefly and intelligently enough. The sight of the 
stethoscope which he presently produced seemed to alarm them 
both ; but they heroically held their peace when, after using it, 
he replaced it in his pocket, and it was Maggie who broke the 
silence by asking in a small, awestruck voice: 

‘Oh, please, am I going to die ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the doctor, his features relaxing into a smile, 
‘we are all going to die; but we all mean to live as long as we 
can, and you are rather more likely to keep your ninetieth birth- 
day than most of us. To-night you will have some medicine 
which will do your head good and won’t be at all nasty, and 
to-morrow, I hope, you will be feeling much better. Only you 
must make up your mind to stay in bed for the present,’ 
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Miss Frere followed him out into the passage, and he replied 
at once to her unspoken query. ‘Oh, no, I don’t think so; 
unfavourable symptoms would have been almost certain to show 
themselves by this time, if there had been anything of the sort. 
I must not speak quite positively until to-morrow; but in all 
probability there is nothing the matter, beyond a rather severe 
chill.’ 

‘Oh, thank you!’ exclaimed the girl, with a look of such 
heartfelt gratitude that he laughed outright. 

‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘ that you pay us a very poor compli- 
ment when you thank us—as most of you do—for telling you that 
there is no reason to be alarmed? You treat us as the savages 
treat their medicine-men; you seem to think that diseases and 
cures are at our beck and call.’ 

‘I suppose we do,’ she answered, smiling ; ‘but perhaps, after 
all, that is just as well. Isn’t faith half the battle?’ 

‘ Oh it goes a long way, no doubt. Faith ‘helps to make the 
world go round, and even misdirected faiths are better than none. 
Considering how ignorant we all are, that faculty of firm, illogical 
belief which I can see by your face that you possess is an immense 
blessing.’ 

The girl drew herself up slightly. Perhaps she did not par- 
ticularly care about being told what conclusions this stranger had 
drawn from a scrutiny of her features ; perhaps also she failed to 
see why she should be called stupid by implication. But Matthew 
Austin had not meant to bring any accusation of that kind against 
her, nor was he in the least conscious of having given offence. He 
was something of a physiognomist, he had an absent-minded trick 
of saying what he thought, and, as Miss Frere stood beside him, 
with the light of the sinking sun upon her face, he had taken 
rapid note of certain indications connected with her eyes and the 
set of her lips. To tell the truth, the interest which she had 
aroused in him was but momentary, and he at once recollected 
that the anxious parents were waiting for him below. 

‘I must go down and reassure your father and mother,’ he 
said. ‘I will look in again to-morrow morning, when I shall fully 
expect to find my patient convalescent.’ 

She did not offer to show him where the drawing-room was— 
which omission on her part may possibly have caused his thoughts 
to recur to her while he descended the staircase; for the fact was 
that such young ladies as he had hitherto met in Wilverton and 
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its vicinity had shown no sort of inclination to leave him to him- 
self, Of the young lady who was thus exceptional his mind’s eye 
retained a clear impression, and his inward remark was that she 
was doubtless one of the reigning local beauties. It was little 
that he knew about beauties or prevailing fashions in beauty, local 
or otherwise. Had he been better posted, he would have recog- 
nised that Miss Frere’s comeliness belonged to a type which, for 
the time being, has ceased to command universal admiration. 
The low, broad forehead, the straight nose and the arched eyebrows 
were well enough ; but the general effect, enhanced by an almost 
total absence of colouring, was somewhat too cold and severely 
classical for modern taste. Anne Frere’s hair was of so light a 
flaxen as to be within a few shades of white, her cheeks were 
always pale and her eyes could only be called blue because they 
were not grey. Her mouth, too, though there was no fault to 
be found with its shape, was scarcely the sort of mouth which the 
young man of the present day honours with his approbation, while 
her expression did not vary much or frequently. Nevertheless, 
she was admitted to be handsome; and the fact that she was so 
was merely an unimportant detail in Matthew Austin’s concise 
summing up of her. 

‘Strong constitution, but slow circulation,’ was what he said 
to himself, as he made his way downstairs. ‘ Evidently a good 
girl, and probably the mainstay of the household; for one can 
guess that her father and mother are not very efficient people. I 
wonder why she isn’t happy, and what that quiet, resigned look 
means. Pecuniary difficulties?—or an unfortunate attachment, 
perhaps ? Well, she'll pull through her trouble, whatever it may 
be ; for she has too much pride and too much courage to be peevish 
—not to mention the faith. One doesn’t like to see that look 
upon the face of such a young girl, though.’ 

In the hall he was met by Mr. Frere, whose long sigh of satis- 
faction, on hearing his favourable report, gave evidence of an 
anxiety which had not been confessed. 

‘I was sure of it!’ the old gentleman exclaimed triumphantly ; 
‘I was sure you would take a common-sense view. Now Jennings, 
as I told Mrs. Frere, would have kept us on tenter-hooks for a 
week and then pretended that he had saved the child’s life. Come 
in and see my wife. It wouldn’t be the slightest use for me to 
try and convince her that she had made all this fuss about 
nothing.’ 
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Matthew was conducted into a room of immense length, 
which, as he noticed during his rapid progress towards the farther 
end of it, was filled with beautiful things. Poverty, after all, is a 
relative term, and if the Chippendale furniture, the inlaid tables 
and cabinets, the rare old china and the countless silver knick- 
nacks were heirlooms, certain screens and bits of embroidery 
and other products of Egypt and Japan looked like purchases 
of recent date. The owner of that drawing-room, Matthew 
reflected, must be a woman possessed of refined tastes, as well 
as the means of gratifying them; and indeed the owner of 
the drawing-room, when she rose from her writing-table to greet 
him, struck him as being in admirable harmony with her sur- 
roundings. 

Mrs. Frere was a charming old lady, who might almost have 
passed for a young lady, if her hair had not been as white as her 
husband’s ; for neither time nor trouble had furrowed her smooth 
cheeks. Her small, slim figure was that of a girl; her pretty face 
was that of a baby; her manner, too, had retained the childish 
simplicity which, during fifty odd years, had made her at once the 
pet and the laughing-stock of her friends and relatives. She was, 
as Matthew presently discovered, a little deaf; but even that 
provoking infirmity, which is so apt to destroy the popularity of 
less favoured mortals, was in her case an additional charm, lending 
a certain piquancy to her inconsequent remarks, 

‘I am so very glad George persuaded me to send for you,’ said 
she, with amusing candour, after the young doctor had allayed her 
fears. ‘I was rather against it, you know—do sit down—I was 
rather against it, because of poor old Dr. Jennings, who will 
naturally feel hurt; still, if he only knew it, it is really much 
better for him not to come here any more. Latterly I have been 
kept in a constant state of terror lest one of his visits should end 
in his being kicked down the steps by George, who is quite 
dangerous when he has a fit of gout coming on. Yes, George 
dear, I see you making faces at me, but I am not saying anything 
imprudent ; I am sure you have told Mr. Austin all about your 
grievances by this time. And so you really think my poor little 
Maggie is all right ?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ answered Matthew, laughing, ‘I haven’t pronounced 
her all right yet; but I hope there will be an improvement 
within a few hours after she has taken her medicine, which I am 
going to send to her from the chemist’s as I go back. I shall see 
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her again to-morrow morning, and unless she becomes more 
feverish during the night ‘ 

‘Oh, but why should you hurry back?’ interrupted Mrs. 
Frere. ‘Why shouldn’t we send for the medicine? Then you 
might stay and dine with us and watch the effect of it, which 
would be so much nicer! George, couldn’t you persuade Mr. 
Austin to stay and dine ?’ 

Mr. Frere threw up his hands deprecatingly. ‘ Just listen to 
her!’ he ejaculated ; ‘ that’s my wife all over! As if a busy man 
had nothing better to do than to take pot-luck with his patients 
in order to suit their convenience! Not that I shouldn’t be only 
too delighted to offer you our humble hospitality ; but I really 
haven’t the impudence to suggest such a thing.’ 

‘But I am not at all busy,’ Matthew answered, ‘and, as a 
matter of fact, I should rather like, if I could, to watch the effect 
of the medicine. May I send my man to Wilverton for it, and 
tell him to bring me my dress-clothes at the same time ?’ 

If Dr. Jennings had been unceremoniously invited to dine at 
Hayes Park (only he never would have been so invited), his 
acknowledgment of the honour conferred upon him would have 
been very ceremonious indeed. He would have bowed down to 
the ground, his round, rubicund face would have assumed a richer 
tint; probably he would have consulted his note-book and 
murmured that he might just be able to manage it; certainly he 
would not have said, as Matthew presently did: 

‘Then I’ll leave you to finish your letters. I shall go and try 
to amuse Miss Maggie until it is time to dress. Don’t bother 
about me; I can always get on with children.’ 

Mr. Austin was allowed, after some perfunctory protests, to 
employ himself as he pleased, and when, about two hours later, he 
again met his hostess, she ingenuously told him what a pleasing 
contrast he presented to his predecessor. 

‘One can’t expect provincial doctors to be gentlemen, you 
know,’ said she, ‘ and of course it is a great piece of good luck to 
chance upon one who is. Especially if he is a good doctor into 
the bargain—as I am sure you are. It is such a bore to have to 
deal with people who think they oughtn’t to mention one’s inside 
without apologising, isn’t it ?’ 

‘If I had anything wrong with my inside, I should prefer a 
good doctor to a gentleman,’ remarked Matthew ; but Mrs. Frere 
did not hear him. 
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‘I remember your father quite well,’ she went on; ‘I used 
often to meet him at parties in the days of our prosperity, when 
we had a London house. Now we are ‘so dreadfully short of 
money that even a month of the season in an hotel or lodgings 
can’t be thought of—which is unfortunate on poor, dear Anne’s 
account. Personally, I can’t say that I so very much mind being 
poor. Iam quite contented to stay at home and look after the 
garden ; though I do wish George could spare me a little more 
to spend upon bulbs. Didn’t somebody tell me that you were a 
great gardener? That is delightful; because it provides one with 
a subject, and really in these parts there is nothing, as a rule, 
to talk about, except one’s neighbours.’ 

If Mrs. Frere was given to talking about her neighbours, she 
certainly was not given to speaking ill of them, nor had she ever 
been known to be at a loss for subjects of conversation. -She 
prattled on after Matthew had led her into the spacious, dimly- 
lighted dining-room, wandering from one topic to another and 
paying little heed to his replies, while he amused himself with 
mental notes upon the remaining members of the small party. 
The tall, handsome young fellow who had been introduced to him 
as ‘our boy Harry’ and who was about to join his regiment in 
India; Dick, a curly-headed lad of sixteen or thereabouts, who 
would shortly be returning to Eton; Anne, whose flawless com- 
plexion and white shoulders were set off to advantage, he noticed, 
by the low-cut black dress that she wore—all these kept up a 
ceaseless flow of chatter which neither interrupted nor was inter- 
rupted by their mother’s placid monologue. 

‘ ‘Nice, simple, happy sort of people,’ Matthew thought; ‘all 
except the girl, who seems more complicated and less happy. I 
must try to have a talk with her afterwards and find out more 
about her.’ 

The bachelors who dwelt within reach of Hayes Park could 
have told him that it was not so easy to arrive at a comprehension 
of Miss Frere, most of them having tried their hands at her, and 
having ended by pronouncing her too stiff and ‘stand-off’ to 
merit continued exertions. There was very little stiffness, how- 
ever, in her manner towards Mr. Austin, whom she addressed 
several times across the table and whose previous unintentional 
familiarity she seemed to have forgotten or forgiven. 

‘What did you do to Maggie after you turned nurse and me 
out of the room?’ she asked. ‘I went to see her just before 
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dinner and she said you had only been playing dominoes with 
her; but I can hardly believe that a game of dominoes will cure 
a sore throat.’ 

‘It won’t do that,’ answered Matthew, ‘but it will sometimes 
act as a febrifuge. Besides, we were talking, as well as playing.’ 

‘I should rather think you were!’ remarked Dick, with a 
chuckle. ‘If ever there lived a girl who could talk the hind leg 
off a donkey, that girl is Maggie.’ 

‘ Ah, but she won’t talk to everybody, and she has been siieien 
enough all day, poor child,’ Miss Frere said. ‘Yet Mr. Austin 
rebuked me just now for treating him, as he said, like a medicine- 
man. Why, that is exactly what he is! Aren’t medicine-men 
supposed to work cures without much help from medicine, and 
don’t they work upon the minds rather than the bodies of their 
patients ?’ 

‘And no fools they!’ cried Mr. Frere. ‘Give me a doctor 
who will cheer me up and tell me I shall be all right in a day or 
two. How the dickens can I be expected to get well when a 
fellow shakes his head over me and says a mild attack of gout 
generally lasts for a month or six weeks? The very next time 
that I feel a premonitory twinge, I shall send off post-haste for 
the medicine-man, I can tell you!’ 

Thus it was that Matthew Austin obtained a nickname which 
clung to him and was eventually used by many persons who 
knew nothing of the time and place of its origin. At the 
moment he scarcely noticed it, but remarked, laughing: ‘ Now, 
doesn’t this show how impossible it is to please everybody ? You 
seem inclined to praise me for adopting the very system which 
my gardener solemnly warned me, this afternoon, would be my 
ruin if I persisted init. His notion is that drugs may not be of 
much use, but that human nature is so constituted that no sick 
person will consent to be cured without them—and I am by no 
means sure that he is wrong.’ 

‘Then,’ observed Miss Frere, ‘ your gardener means just what 
you mean. All the same, I am glad you took his advice and 
wrote a prescription for Maggie. Credulous as I am, I do feel 
more comfortable with a few outward and visible aids to faith.’ 

Well, at any rate, Mr. Austin’s method of treatment proved 
effectual, whether he was indebted to his prescription or not, and 
when he drove home by moonlight, he had the double satisfaction 
of reflecting that he had left his patient sound asleep and had 
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added to the list of his friends. Both Mr. and Mrs. Frere had 
expressed in warm terms their gratitude, as well as the pleasure 
that it had given them to make his acquaintance at last; the 
boys had made him promise to go out rabbit-shooting with them 
some day, and he had undertaken to fulfil the dearest wish of 
Maggie’s heart by procuring a dormouse for her. However, he 
had not succeeded in making any fresh discoveries about Anne, 
who had retired to her sister's room immediately after dinner, 
and had only reappeared to say good-night. The curiosity that 
he felt respecting her might in the case of any other man have 
been the prelude to tenderer emotions; but Matthew was not of 
an amorous temperament. 

‘Perhaps,’ said he to himself, as he grazed the gate-post on 


-turning out into the high road, ‘it is only a tendency towards 


anzemia after all,’ 





CHAPTER III. 
IN MRS, FRERE’S GARDEN, 


As had been anticipated, Maggie’s illness proved to be a com- 
paratively trifling affair; still it was necessary to keep watch 
over her for a few days, lest more serious developments should 
arise out of it, and for a few days, therefore, Matthew was able 
with a clear conscience to pay that morning visit to Hayes Park 
which his patient implored him on no account to omit. She had 
fallen in love with him, as his patients invariably did, and insisted 
upon his remaining with her for a good hour on each occasion, 
during which time she monopolised nearly the whole of the con- 
versation, only pausing, every now and again, to listen to his 
instructions as to the care of the dormouse which he had not 
forgotten to purchase for her. 

Sometimes these interviews were interrupted by the entrance 
of other members of the family, whose loquacity was at least 
equal to that of its youngest scion; sometimes also Miss Frere, 
the sole exception in that respect:to the general rule, would look 
in to protest against such ruthless frittering away of a professional 
man’s precious moments; but Matthew always declared that he 
had nothing particular to do, while Maggie averred that he was 
there by his own free will and pleasure. ‘He likes it, Anne. He 
says he likes it, and he wouldn’t say he did if he didn’t, because 
that. would be a fib, you know.’ Which seemed unanswerable. 
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But a day came when common honesty compelled Miss 
Maggie’s medical attendant to announce that he must take leave 
of her in his professional capacity. Her governess, who had been 
absent on a holiday, had returned, and he felt bound to certify 
that she was in a fit state to resume her studies. This communi- 
cation, which was very ill-received upstairs, was not welcomed 
even in the drawing-room. 

‘Oh, how tiresome of you!’ Mrs. Frere exclaimed. ‘ And all 
this time you have been so taken up with Maggie that I have 
never managed to show you my garden. You haven’t been out 
rabbiting with the boys either; but I suppose we mustn’t be too 
exacting. Does this mean that we are to see no more of you 
until one of us contrives to fall ill ?’ 

‘Oh, I hope not,’ answered Matthew, laughing. ‘Iam such 
a wretched shot that I think I had better leave the rabbits to 
your sons ; but I should like very much to see the garden some 
afternoon, if you will let me.’ 

‘Then—let me see—could you come over and lunch on 
Saturday? Poor Harry has to sail from Portsmouth on Thursday, 
and Dick goes back to school the next day; so we shall all be 
feeling very lonely and miserable, and it would be kind of you to 
look in upon us and cheer us up. Mr. Frere will be very cross, I 
am afraid; but you mustn’t mind him. As for Anne, she will 
be weeping into her plate and drying her eyes with her napkin, 
poor thing, as she always does when her brothers have to leave her. 
At my time of life,’ added Mrs. Frere, with a comfortable sort of 
sigh, ‘ one learns to look out for consolations. The garden is one, 
and you, if you are good-natured, will be another.’ 

So Matthew was good-natured, and when he reached Hayes 
Park on the appointed day, he found the reduced party somewhat 
less dismal than he had been led to expect. The head of the 
house, to be sure, was a trifle choleric and fell foul of the ser- 
vants upon small provocation ; but Anne shed no tears in public, 
nor did she fail to put in an occasional remark as often as her 
mother allowed her a chance of so doing. However, she retired 
immediately on the conclusion of the meal, after which Mrs, 
Frere, taking up an old straw hat and a sunshade, said : 

‘Now light your cigar and prepare yourself to make any 
amiable speeches that you can about a semi-wilderness. Once 
upon a time we used to pride ourselves upon our lawns and 
shrubs, not to speak of our flowers; but what can one do with 
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only four men to attend to everything? George dear, I don’t 
think we will take you ; you are so depressing with your lamenta- 
tions. Besides,’ she added, turning to her guest, without lower- 
ing her voice, ‘I never like him to see the conservatories, if I can 
help it, because he at once begins to talk about cutting down 
expenses, and, even as it is, I have had to abandon orchids 
altogether.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ cried Mr. Frere ; ‘you gave up orchids 
because your fool of a gardener couldn’t grow ’em; don’t make ~ 
me responsible for things that I’ve nothing to do with. I 
couldn’t have induced you to relinquish a single exotic—or a 
double one either, for the matter of that—if I had tried.’ 

‘Yes, dear, do go out for a ride,’ returned his wife placidly ; 
‘I am sure Mr. Austin will excuse you. You can have the cob, 
now that the boys are gone, and a good shaking-up will put you 
into better spirits.’ 

It was true enough that four men did not suffice to keep the 
lawns and alleys and borders round about Hayes Park in trim ; 
still Matthew’s cry of surprise and admiration, after he had fol- 
lowed his hostess to the broad terrace on the south side of the 
house, was perfectly sincere. Beyond the lichen-grown stone 
parapet upon which he dropped his elbows stretched long ex- 
panses and vistas of the smoothest turf, bordered by old-fashioned 
clipped yews; advanced as the season was, the beds were still. 
gay with begonias, asters, zinnias and dahlias; arches covered 
with climbing roses displayed plenty of late blooms, and in the 
far distance, through an opening in the trees, could be discerned 
the faint blue cloud of smoke which hung over Wilverton. 

‘Upon my word,’ he exclaimed, ‘I don’t think you have much 
to complain of!’ 

‘It is pretty, isn’t it?’ said Mrs. Frere, in a tone of quiet 
satisfaction. ‘ Nothing can quite spoil the dear old place, though 
there are a hundred and fifty things which want doing to it, and 
which perhaps you don’t notice, seeing it for the first time. 
Didn’t I hear you accuse me of complaining just now? That was 
rather hard upon me ; because, in spite of everything, I don’t 
think I am very much given that way. Of course one does feel 
the difference between present times and old times; but, as I 
always tell George, “‘ what can’t be cured must be endured,” and 
it is worse for the young people than it is for us.’ 

Tn her leisurely, unceasing way, she continued to dilate upon 
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the discomforts of a falling income while she conducted her hearer 
through the conservatories and stovehouses, which seemed to be 
tolerably well furnished, notwithstanding hard times. Harry, who, 
in the natural course of things, would have held a commission in 
the Guards until he married, was compelled to go off on foreign 
service in a line regiment, and must not dream of marrying, unless 
perchance he should fall in with some wandering heiress; what 
was to become of Dick Mrs. Frere could not imagine; but he 
would certainly have to earn his own living some day, and in the 
meantime, there would be the heavy cost of his school and college 
education to defray. ‘ Besides which, one must expect him to 
run up a few bills, poor boy, like other people.’ 

She talked about her domestic affairs as frankly and naturally 
as a child talks about its toys, and with an equal confidence that 
what interested her would interest her companion. 

‘Well, then there is Anne, you know,’ she went on. ‘Anne 
is very good about it and says she doesn’t care; but one really 
feels that it is rather too bad to deny her the amusements and 
opportunities that other girls have. Of course she has been pre- 
sented and has gone through a scrap of a season; but there, 
unfortunately, it has had to end. My married daughter, Lady 
Arvagh, would be willing to take her out; only they themselves 
have no London house, and as poor Lord Arvagh is an Irish land- 
lord and Kate is a good deal occupied, what with having con- 
tinual babies and one thing and another, they aren’t much use. 
Well, one can but hope that somebody may eventually turn up. 
People do sometimes turn up in the country, and, now that I 
come to think of it, it was at a country house that I first met George.’ 

Matthew was upon the point of inquiring whether there was 
no young man in the neighbourhood whom Miss Anne might 
possibly be induced to regard with favour when he was preserved 
from putting what, as he subsequently reflected, would have been 
an indiscreet question by the advent of Mr. Frere, who came 
bustling out of the house to say: 

‘My dear, Mrs. Jennings has called, and they have let her in. 
I can’t face the woman alone; but I must see her, or she'll think 
I’m frightened of her. Come along, and let us get the interview 
over. What idiots these servants are! Not but what — do it 
on purpose, I believe!’ 

‘Oh, it can’t be helped,’ Mrs. Frere responded neansiiins 
‘Mrs, Jennings is a sensible sort of woman, and if I tell her that 
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we found it necessary to make a change, she will understand. 
After all, she must know what a stupid old thing her husband is.’ 

‘ And in case she shouldn’t, you will tell her, I suppose? Oh, 
you are capable of it, my dear; I have heard you say worse things 
than that before now. And then you can’t make out why people 
are so ready to take offence !’ 

‘Now, George, was it you or I who vowed that Dr. Jennings 
should never write another prescription under your roof ?’ 

The couple moved away towards the house, wrangling amicably 
as they went, and entirely oblivious of the circumstance that they 
had left Dr. Jennings’s supplanter to take care of himself. It was 
their habit to dispute together in this way, each deeming the 
other to be nothing but a grown-up child, and neither being very 
far wrong in that estimate; but their mutual affection had in- 
creased rather than diminished during some thirty years of 
married life, and if Mrs. Frere believed in her heart that ‘ George’ 
could do no wrong, it is certain that her wishes had far more 
weight with the testy old gentleman than those of all the rest 
of the family put together. Perhaps that was one reason why 
scarcely as much had been done for the rest of the family as might 
have been done. 

Matthew gazed after them, laughing softly and mentally 
thanking his stars that he had not been invited to take part in 
the forthcoming encounter with Mrs. Jennings, an ill-tempered, 
gossiping old woman, with whom he had hitherto only managed 
to maintain relations of amity by dint of sedulously keeping out 
of her way. ‘She will assuredly hate me now,’ he mused, ‘for 
these are the first patients whom I have actually filched from her 
husband. I don’t suppose she can do me very much harm, though.’ 

He did not in the least mind being left to his own devices, 
and soon became so absorbed in the scrutiny of sundry carefully 
shielded shrubs which were seldom to be met with in that part 
of England that he did not hear a light footfall upon the grass 
behind him. He turned round, with a start, when Anne’s voice 
said, close to his ear: 

‘I came out to apologise for my unceremonious parents. I 
fled upstairs as soon as I was told that Mrs. Jennings was in the 
drawing-room, and from an upper window I saw them coolly turn 
their backs upon you. If you want to go away, please don’t 
think it your duty to wait and say good-bye to them. I will 
make your excuses.’ 
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Most men, on being thus addressed, would have felt bound to 
say or hint that Mr. and Mrs. Frere had been admirably replaced ; 
but Matthew Austin thought it quite enough to reply simply and 
honestly: ‘Oh, I’m in no hurry, thanks; I could amuse myself 
for hours in a garden like this. I wonder how your gardener 
manages to grow such fine escallonias out in the open: surely that 
is very unusual in these parts, isn’t it ?’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t tell you,’ Miss Frere answered. ‘I am 
very fond of flowers ; but I know hardly anything about them and 
still less about trees and shrubs. You are a learned botanist, 
aren’t. you ?’ 

‘No; only a learner. Gardening is one of the hobbies that 
one takes up as one gets on in life and when other things fail. At 
your age one naturally prefers the other things,’ 

‘ What other things ?’ the girl inquired. 

‘Your mother says you are very unselfish about it; still it is 
hard lines—of course it must be. Personally, I have never seen 
anything of fashionable life, nor ever wished for it; but I can 
quite understand that to be cut off from that sort of thing may be 
as great a deprivation to some people as it would be to me to be 
deprived of—well, of flowers or tobacco.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have thought that I looked very much like one or 
those people. Anyhow, I am not one of them. If I had no worse 
trouble than being obliged to stay at home from year’s end to 
year’s end, I should have little enough to complain of!’ 

Unconventional though he was apt to be, Matthew did not like 
to ask her point-blank what her troubles were; but after they had 
strolled silently across the sward for a few yards, he pect 
‘ There is a sovereign remedy for every at ct under the sun.’ 

‘And that is ?’ 

‘To forget it. Of course I don’t dare to offer this as a 
prescription ; my patients would set me down as a most unfeeling 
brute if I were to do that. But sometimes I manage to force it 
upon them without their knowledge, and often Nature forces it 
upon them. If it were not so, the average duration of life would 
be shortened to an extent which would quite bewilder the 
compilers of statistics.’ 

‘Ah, you are talking of troubles that can’t be mended. I 
dare say it is possible to forget for a few hours that one has a 
mortal disease, and the loss of someone whom one has loved is 
evidently a sorrow which can be forgotten in time. But while 
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there is life there is hope, and while there is hope there is sure to 
be unhappiness. You may induce your patients to forget that 
they are dying, but you don’t very often induce their husbands or 
wives to forget it, do you?’ 

‘Not very often, perhaps; still the thing is to be done. It isa 
question of having plenty of necessary work to do. The poor are 
better off than the rich in that respect.’ He added, after a pause, ‘ I 
should think you would be fairly well provided with occupations ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; I do all the housekeeping now, and during the 
holidays there is Maggie to be looked after , besides which, I have 
the usual routine of parish visiting and so on. All that doesn’t 
prevent But here she checked herself and laughed. ‘One 
would think that I was seriously consulting you!’ she exclaimed. 
‘I only wanted to point out that your remedy won't suit every 
- ease; I didn’t mean to imply that I myself was suffering from 
some dire affliction.’ 

‘Nevertheless, that was what you did imply,’ Matthew ob- 
served, smiling. 

‘Did I really? Well then, if you will promise not to tell 
anybody, I will confess what is the matter. I can’t afford to 
employ a London dressmaker ; I can’t get a Wilverton dressmaker 
to fit me; and not for one moment can I forget that I carry about 
with me creases and wrinkles where there ought to be none. 
Good gracious! here comes that dreadful old Mrs. Jennings. 
Heaven be praised! she is short-sighted, and she hasn’t seen me 
yet. I must fly before she does. Good-bye.’ 

Thereupon Miss Frere promptly vanished behind one of the 
tall yew hedges, leaving Matthew with a slight sense of having 
been unjustly snubbed. Surely the girl might have understood 
that he had not been intentionally impertinent ! 

However, he had to postpone further reflections upon that 
subject ; for now Mrs. Frere joined him, accompanied by her un- 
welcome visitor, of whom she was obviously longing to get rid, 
and—‘ Oh, Mr, Austin,’ said she, ‘Mrs. Jennings very kindly 
offers to give you a lift home. I heard that you had sent your 
dog-cart away, and I am sure you will be glad to be saved that 
long walk,’ 

‘Not at all, I assure you! I enjoy a walk,’ Matthew was 
beginning eagerly; but Mrs. Frere made a grimace of such 
piteous entreaty at him that he perceived what was required of 
him and ended his sentence with a murmur of thanks to the other 
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lady, adding that they ought to start at once, as the evening dews 
were now so heavy. 

Shortly afterwards he was being driven swiftly across the park 
in the smart victoria which was a symbol of Dr. Jennings’s lucra- 
tive practice, while the whispered speech with which Mrs. Frere 
had taken leave of him still rang in his ears, 

‘So good of you to take her away! And it’s just as well that 
you should be seen with her, you know—shows there is no ill 
feeling.’ 

There was plenty of ill-feeling on the part of Mrs. Jennings, 
a stout, elderly woman, with a face and figure much resembling 
those which frequently adorn the bows of coasting brigs; but she 
endeavoured to conceal it and, instead of vilifying the Freres, 
spoke warmly, if a trifle patronisingly, in their praise. 

‘Such thoroughly good, worthy people! I am really very fond 
of Mrs. Frere and always make a point of going to see her as often 
as I can. But of course I have so many visits to pay! However, 
as I was saying to her just now, I am determined not to let her 
drop.’ 

Mrs. Jennings had said no such thing, and would never have 
been so foolish as to say it. In the neighbourhood of watering- 
places like Wilverton ‘county people’ stand in much the same 
relation to town residents as royal personages do to the dwellers in 
Mayfair and Belgravia; so that, although spiteful things may be 
said of: them behind their backs, it would be a sad mistake to be 
guilty of an impertinence to their faces. The backs of the Frere 
family being now safely turned to Mrs. Jennings, she proceeded to 
descant compassionately upon their fallen grandeur. 

‘I should be very sorry to lose them ; still I can’t help feeling 
that it would be almost better if they were to let the place and 
go away. You see, it isn’t only the mortification of having to live 
as they do now, but there is that shocking scandal about the 
eldest son, which they must be perpetually reminded of while 
they remain at home.’ 

Matthew being resolved to die rather than make any inquiry 
as to the alleged scandal, she was obliged to tell him what it was, 
without having been asked. Spencer Frere, it seemed, had done 
something quite awful. It might have been forgery or it might 
have been embezzlement—Mrs. Jennings could not say for certain 
—but, at any rate, he had cost his father immense sums of money, 
and at last the old man, in a violent fit of passion, had turned 
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him adrift. ‘What has become of him nobody knows. He may 
be in the workhouse, and I should think very likely he is. Isn’t 
it dreadful ?’ 

‘If he had been guilty of forgery or embezzlement he would be 
in prison, would he not ?’ Matthew asked. 

‘Well, if he had been proved guilty, I suppose he would; but 
no doubt such things can be hushed up. Of course one makes 
every allowance for the poor old man ; still I can’t help rejoicing 
for my husband’s sake—though I am sorry for yours—that he has 
chosen you as his future medical adviser. Often and often Dr. 
Jennings has come home and said to me, “ Really, Jane, I don’t 
think I ought to put up any longer with Mr. Frere’s insulting 
language ;” but I have always begged him to go on and take no 
* notice. Who wouldn’t be soured by such experiences! Not that 
I should like the feeling of having turned a son of mine away to 
starve, whatever his offence might have been; but, as I say, one 
must make allowances. I dotrust that poor Anne may yet marry 
well, and they have certainly done their very best for her; only 
she has such an unfortunate manner that it all seems to be no 
use.’ 

Mrs. Jennings had some equally amiable things to say about 
each remaining member of the family ; but she spoke to a some- 
what inattentive auditor. There are certain things which certain 
people are always sure to say, and Matthew, the physiognomist, 
having already formed a diagnosis of his companion’s nature, was 
not much affected, one way or the other, by symptoms which only 
pointed to the existence of a mental condition neither novel nor 
interesting. 


CHAPTER IV. ’ 
AT WILVERTON HORSE SHOW. 


It so happened that for three or four weeks in succession Matthew 
Austin saw nothing more of the Freres. He did, it is true, during 
that interval, receive several friendly notes from Hayes Park, one of 
which contained a request from Mrs. Frere that she might be 
allowed to see his flowers; but he was unable to be at home on 
the afternoon that she named, and Bush was deputed to do the 
honours in his absence. This was a task willingly undertaken by 
Mr. Bush, who. obtained the consequent gratuity that he had 
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anticipated, and who took an early opportunity of telling his 
master what a nice lady Mrs. Frere was. 

‘What I call one o’ the hold sort, sir, and very glad I am as 
you should have a few patients among the real gentry. *Ard work 
I don’t say nothin’ against, and I can do as’ard a day’s work 
myself as here and there a one, though I sayit. But the labourer 
is worthy of his ’ire, whether ’tis a pore thirty shillin’ a week or 
more like thirty pound—same as that there old Jennings makes 
during the winter time, they tell me—and ’twon’t do you no 
manner of ’arm to be known as Mr. Frere’s medical man, sir, you 
may depend.’ 

‘Well, I hope it won't,’ answered Matthew. ‘Did Mrs. Frere 
come alone ?’ 

‘She did, sir, and stop a long time, haskin’ about this and 
that. Not that I begrudged it.to her; for ’tis reelly a pleasure to 
talk to a lady as knows enough to set a proper value upon good 
gardenin’.’ 

Well, there was no occasion to feel disappointed because Miss 
Frere had not seen fit to accompany her mother ; nor in truth was 
Matthew’s disappointment more than momentary. He had other 
matters to occupy his thoughts than the study of a young woman 
who was something of a mystery to him, and an outbreak of low 
fever in the overcrowded slums of the town had latterly furnished 
him with as much as he could manage of that hard work upon 
which his gardener had bestowed a conditional approval. Never- 
theless, it was not without some half-acknowledged hope of en- 
countering Anne that he betook himself, one afternoon, to the 
Wilverton Autumn Horse Show, where, as he had learnt from the 
handbills, George Frere, Esq., D.L. and J.P., was to act as one of 
the judges. He had, to be sure, a more plausible excuse, inas- 
much as he thought it might be necessary for him to purchase a 
second horse, and it was just as well to see what class of animal 
was likely to come into the market. 

He saw various classes of animals unsuited to his purpose; he 
also saw a vast concourse of people, witnessed a pretty display of 
jumping, and recognised, in the ring beneath him, the broad back 
and the leather leggings of Mr. Frere; but he did not recognise 
anybody else, and he was already thinking about going home 
when he was accosted by a tall, fair-haired lady in a mackintosh 
(for the weather was showery and chilly), who said : 

‘Please don’t cut me, Mr. Austin. If it is too much trouble 
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to come and see us when you are asked, you might at least be 
equal to the effort of taking off your hat after you have been 
persistently bowed to at intervals for the last ten minutes.’ 

‘I beg your pardon most humbly,’ answered Matthew, with 
his hat in his hand; ‘I suppose it was because I was looking out 
for you so-anxiously that I looked everywhere except in the right 
direction. It hasn’t been any fault of mine, I can assure you, 
that I have been obliged to decline your mother’s kind invitations. 
I have had my hands full ever since the day when I lunched with 
you, and this is the very first holiday I have allowed myself. 
Indeed, I am here more or less on business; for I rather want to 
buy another horse. Do you, by any chance, know a sound horse 
when you see one ?—because I don’t.’ 

Miss Frere shook her head. ‘I am afraid I can’t be of much 
assistance to you; still I am acquainted with a good many of the 
horses here by reputation. Shall I walk round with you and point 
out the notoriously unsound ones ?’ 

Matthew at once closed with this obliging offer, wondering a 
little why it had been made; but upon that point Miss Frere 
hastened to enlighten him, in a manner more truthful than flat- 
tering. 

‘It was one word for you and two for myself,’ she interrupted 
his expressions of gratitude by saying. ‘I drove over with my 
father, who has left me to be taken care of by a number of horsey 
ladies. Hereabouts everybody becomes overpoweringly horsey in 
the autumn, and as I am not, I can’t talk to them, nor they to 
me. I will tell Maggie that you have been too busy to remember 
where Hayes Park is; but I am not sure that she will accept the 
excuse. At present she sets you down as a fair-weather—or 
rather a foul-weather—friend, and she talks of falling ill again, 
since that seems to be the only means of attracting you.’ 

‘I am glad to be spoken of as a friend of any description,’ 
Matthew declared. ‘You didn’t treat me very much like a friend 
the last time that I saw you.’ 

To this leading remark Miss Frere made no immediate reply. 
They had reached the sheds beneath which some of the horses 
were standing, and she was able to give him certain information 
respecting a few of them which rendered negotiations with their 
owners superfluous. Moreover, while thus employed, she was 
accosted by various gentlemen of various ages who evidently 
represented the squirearchy of the neighbourhood and to whom, 
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as it seemed to Matthew, she was barely civil. But when they 
moved once more towards the ring, where a competition was just 
then going on, she reverted abruptly to the previous subject. 
‘I am sorry if I was rude,’ said she ; ‘I didn’t mean to be ; but 
I can’t help it when I am shy, and I almost always do feel shy.’ 

Anybody else would have protested that Miss Frere showed no 
symptoms of suffering from that foolish malady; but Matthew 
only remarked consideringly: ‘ Yes, I suppose so; yours would be 
the sort of temperament that is permanently and constitutionally 
shy. Was it shyness that made you snub all those men who 
spoke to you just now, or do you dislike them ?’ 

‘I didn’t know I had snubbed them. I don’t dislike them in 
the least ; but I have nothing to say to them, and I know they 
only speak to me out of politeness. You, and one or two others, 
are quite different ; when you talk to people you make them feel 
as if you were really rather interested in them; and then you 
never attempt to suit your conversation to your company—which 
is an immense encouragement.’ 

‘An encouragement to whom or to what ?’ Matthew inquired. 

‘Oh, I was only trying to explain. But, after all, one can’t 
very well explain, and it doesn’t signify.. Please don’t imagine 
again that I intend to be rude to you, though.’ 

‘ All I imagined was that I had been rather rude—or at all 
events inquisitive—and that you thought it advisable to give me 
a gentle hint to that effect. I wasn’t much mistaken, was I?’ 

There is a time and a place for everything, and the place to 
put embarrassing questions is assuredly not the narrow entrance 
to a ring, while a passage is being with difficulty forced through 
the crowd for a string of high-spirited hunters. Miss Frere, 
meditating upon her companion’s query and the terms in which 
she should answer it, did not use her eyes as she ought to have 
done, and was consequently within an inch or two of being then 
and there put to eternal silence. Matthew was only just in 
time to throw his arms round her and pull her violently back. 

She saw the flash of the iron shoe that whizzed close past her 
head ; she heard that curious gasping groan from the bystanders 
which is always heard when a horse lashes out in a crowd; she 
was conscious of a general and precipitate movement of retreat 
which nearly swept her off her feet; but she was not frightened, 
and as soon as Matthew had relaxed his grasp of her she merely 

observed, smiling ; 
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‘That was a rather near thing, wasn’t it?’ 

Matthew, for his part, had turned white to the lips. ‘It was 
indeed!’ he exclaimed. And then: ‘ What nerve you have!’ 

‘Well, the danger was over before I knew anything about it, 
you see. There wasn’t time to indulge in hysterics.’ 

‘Oh, of course not; but what I mean is that you are as calm. 
and cool as possible now ; most: women would have been shaking 
all over. Because I presume you realise that, if that brute had 
caught you on the head, you would never have moved again.’ 

‘Yes; and I don’t exactly want to die,’ answered the girl 
musingly. ‘Though I often think that I don’t particularly care 
about living either. It doesn’t seem as if there was much use 
in it.’ 

‘Oh, this won’t do at all!’ said Matthew ; ‘ you are altogether 
out of sorts, or you wouldn’t talk such nonsense. Now, look here, 
Miss Frere; you have virtually told me already that something is 
the matter; will you be kind enough to treat me as a physician 
and tell me what it is? You will understand that I don’t ask 
out of mere curiosity. I think I can see that you want to tell 
somebody, and I think it is more than likely that you will feel 
the better for having done so.’ 

The girl smiled. ‘ Well, you are quite right; I did want to 
tell you,’ she answered. ‘It is no secret either; for I am sure 
you cannot have driven all the way into Wilverton with Mrs. 
Jennings and remained in ignorance of it. Not that she knows 
everything.’ 

It soon appeared that Mrs. Jennings, so far from knowing 
everything, had been quite mistaken as to her main facts. 
Spencer Frere had been guilty of no offence so heinous or so un- 
pardonable as that of forgery; but, on the other hand, there was 
little likelihood, his sister feared, that he would ever be pardoned. 
What he had done had been to incur heavy debts, the defrayal of . 
which had seriously crippled his father’s resources ; and, in addi- 
tion to that, he had behaved rather badly to various friends of 
his, from whom he had at different times borrowed large sums of 
money. It was this latter delinquency which had brought about 
a final breach between him and his choleric parent. He had not 
confessed to it; the truth had only leaked out by degrees; 
there had been great difficulty in ascertaining the actual amount 
of his obligations and still greater difficulty in inducing his 
creditors to accept their due. Moreover, Spencer, when up- 
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braided for his dishonourable conduct, had neither expressed nor, 
apparently, felt the slightest remorse. He had made light of 
the whole matter, declaring that other fellows had only done for 
him what he would have done for them, had their positions been 
reversed. 

‘ And so,’ concluded Anne, ‘it ended, as I always foresaw that 
it would end, in his being turned adrift and told never to show 
his face at Hayes Park again. It sounds cruel; but without 
knowing Spencer you can hardly understand what provocation my 
father had. I don’t think it was saying too much to say that he 
had disgraced himself and disgraced us all.’ 

‘Still some door of repentance may have been left open for 
him; and I suppose he wasn’t sent out to fight his way through 
the world absolutely penniless ?’ 

‘No; not absolutely. But Spencer is one of those people who 
literally can’t help spending any money that they may have in 
their pockets, and as for doors of repentance—well, I don’t 
know; but I am afraid that he will never try very hard to squeeze 
through a narrow door so long as he can keep body and soul 
together in liberty outside.’ 

‘ And what has become of him ?’ 

Anne glanced at her interlocutor and hesitated. ‘I ought to 
have mentioned,’ said she, ‘ that we were all strictly forbidden to 
hold any communication with him.’ 

Matthew drew his own conclusions, but was discreet enough 
to refrain from giving utterance to them. He merely remarked : 
‘I see now what you meant by incurable troubles, and I must 
admit that my panacea does not apply quite as well to this one as 
to most. I suppose you are very fond of your brother ?’ 

‘Yes; he is the one nearest to me in age, and we were always 
together as children. Besides he isn’t really as bad as they think. 
It was always his way to make himself out worse than he really 
was—I don’t know why.’ 

‘Well,’ said Matthew, ‘I see no reason in the world why 
everything shouldn’t come right with time and patience. From 
what you tell me, I should say that your brother stood somewhat 
in need of a sharp lesson, and I doubt whether your father is 
anything like as stern and inexorable as mine was.’ 

He narrated the story of his own family quarrel, to which 
Anne listened with a melancholy smile. 

‘The only difference between the two cases,’ she remarked, ‘ is 
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that you are you and that Spencer is Spencer. Of course there is the 


further detail of your having been in the right, while Spencer was 


in the wrong; but that doesn’t affect the question of pardon much. 
It isn’t that my father is inexorable, but that he can’t afford to be 
ruined, and he is justified in saying that he can’t trust Spencer. 
If a reconciliation could be arranged to-morrow, it would be the 
same old story over again. That is why I have only just enough 
of hope left to make me thoroughly miserable.’ 

‘ Would you be less miserable if you had none ?’ 

‘Perhaps. My mother, I am sure, has none, and she is 
resigned. As you were saying the other day, a time comes when 
one ceases to mourn for one’s dead.’ 

‘Don’t be bitter about it,’ said Matthew, answering her 
thought rather than her words. ‘ You have one kind of tempera- 
ment, your mother has another and your father has a third. We 
are what we are—all of us—and we didn’t make ourselves.’ 

‘I am not bitter,’ the girl declared; ‘I don’t blame them. 
Only it is rather hard never to be allowed even to mention 
Spencer’s name to anybody.’ 

‘You can mention him to me as often as you like. I haven’t 
much comfort to offer you, beyond the customary commonplaces, 
but I know what a relief it is to be able to talk about one’s 
troubles and anxieties.’ 

It might have struck him as somewhat strange that she should 
select a comparative stranger for her confidant, had he ‘been less 
habituated to receiving confidences; but from the days of his 
boyhood people had let him into their secrets, knowing instinc- 
tively that he was both safe and sympathetic. 

‘What do you mean by the customary commonplaces ?’ Anne 
asked. ‘Do you mean that there is nothing to be done but to 
trust to time and the chapter of accidents ?’ 

‘Is there anything else to be done? You haven’t told me 
where your brother is or what he is doing.’ 

She looked down, drilling holes in the moist earth with the 
point of her umbrella, Perhaps she would have given him the 
information that -he required if their interview had been protracted 
for a few more minutes ; but before she could make up her mind 
to speak, Mr. Frere bustled up, saying : 

‘Now, Anne, if you’re ready, we may as well be off. They tell 
me I shan’t be wanted after this, and I don’t want to get a chill, 
driving home, and be laid up for six weeks. Well, Austin, what 
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have you been doing with yourself all this long time? I can’t say 
I’ve been anxious to see you professionally—though I expect I 
shall have to say so before I’m much older—but you might have 
looked us up in a non-professional way. I hope my daughter has 
been scolding you.’ 

He hurried away, without waiting for a reply, and took his 
daughter with him, while Matthew bent his steps homewards, 
forgetful of the harness-horses that he had intended to inspect. 
Matthew, as has already been mentioned, was not susceptible, nor 
did it occur to him to draw inferences which many a man would 
have drawn from the compliment just paid to him by Miss Frere. 
Nevertheless, it is probable that he was at that moment not very 
far from falling in love for the first time in his active, dreamy, 
speculative life, and the probability is not lessened by the 
circumstance that all he said to himself was: ‘I must try and 
find time to see that girl again soon. She has got into a morbid 
condition which paves the way for all manner of diseases.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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IN A COUNTRY OMNIBUS. 


OnE day last summer, during a brief sojourn by the banks of the 
Manifold river, I made an excursion to a neighbouring market 
town in the omnibus that carries the country folk weekly thither. 

Railways have not penetrated into this interesting and beauti- 
ful corner of Staffordshire, and the only public means of commu- 
nication with the outside world is still, as of old, this market 
omnibus. Every Wednesday morning about twenty of the village 
folk assemble, and, taking no account of the twelve rough miles of 
moorland road, or, if it be winter-time, of the fiercely inhospitable 
climate of this hilly region, repair with their dairy produce, to 
stand with it in the market square in a fashion that reminds a 
traveller of like scenes in some of the smaller towns of Brittany. 

Although the behaviour of these rural folk towards strangers 
is not flattering, all distrust vanishes as soon as one enters the 
rough and roomy omnibus. There you are cordially welcomed as 
one of themselves, one who has not the means of travelling more 
expeditiously, and there also you are afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity—there are few places more favourable for the purpose—of 
studying the every-day life and distinctive characteristics of the 
dwellers among these bare limestone hills, wooded dales, and grey 
tracts of moorland. 

The vehicle is one of those structures that are more useful 
than beautiful. Two small panes of glass, high up on either side, 
let what little light there is into what is more like a huge packing- 
case on wheels than any known form of conveyance, and the stern 
simplicity of the whole is enhanced by a thick coating of very 
ordinary-looking mud. 

At 8.30 A.M. a great bustle begins in the carrier’s yard, 
attended with much shouting, expressed in every variety of vocal 
key, from intending passengers and those hangers-on who are 
always to be found in the vicinity of stables The business of 
stowing away parcels of every size, shape, and _ scription in the 
interior proceeds briskly under the able superintendence of the 
carrier’s wife. The carrier himself goes aloft, dragging after him 
a great coil of rope, to set about fastening the numerous baskets 
of live-stock which are piled upon the roof. This he does with as 
much ado as if he were upon a vessel’s deck, making all taut for 
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the night because the glass is going down and it looks dirty to 
windward. At length, all being secured, he stands up upon the 
heap, exactly like a cock about to crow, and bawling out ‘ Oi 
shanna be long first,’ immediately climbs down into his seat, seizes 
the reins, gives them several violent tugs, which nearly saw the 
horses’ heads in two, drops the whip smartly over their backs, and 
we slowly move away to a noisy accompaniment from the throats 
of lamenting sucking-pigs, geese, ducks, cocks, and hens which 
seem to know quite well that they are starting off on a journey 
that promises to have anything but a pleasant termination for 
them. 

The road is heavy, and the horses toil along, dragging the 
creaking old conveyance after them, in an irksome, jog-trot sort of 
way. Frequently we stop to pick up passengers. Invariably 
these are laden with a basket of eggs upon one arm, and of butter 
upon the other. As each one enters, he or she says, ‘ What’s it 
for ?’ meaning what sort of weather may be expected. No one, 
however, being venturesome enough to hazard an opinion on this 
point—and I have lived long enough in the country to under- 
stand their prudence in this respect—no good comes of the remark 
and the questioner subsides into silence. Nothing could exceed 
the regularity with which these stoppages are made, unless it 
were the extraordinary manner in which the cumbersome old 
vehicle is able to distend its groaning interior so as to accommodate 
each new-comer. 

The carrier’s wife, a human pillar-box, sits next the door, and 
has all sorts of messages thrust into her. It is truly astonishing 
the number and variety of commissions this woman undertakes— 
and, it is evident from the confidence that is placed in her, which 
she faithfully executes—without making other than mental notes 
of the same. For example: We pull up and a little girl ap- 
proaches. Climbing the steps, she peers in, and, holding up a 
tiny piece of cretonne, says all in a breath, ‘ Please, mother says will 
ye get two yards o’ stuff o’ that sort, on’y yallerer, like a marigowd ; 
and please, fayther says will ye tell Mester Biggins that he canna 
keep th’ tit any longer for t’ farm is bare as a goose-green; an’ 
please, mother says will ye tell t’ doctor that t’ child’s tooken what 
he sent. an’ he’s been skriking all t’ night ?’ No words can describe 
the gravity with which the woman received this message, nor the 
solemnity with which these communications are noted by the com- 
pany generally. 
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Haymaking is in progress, and, as we journey forward, T- dis- 
cover that all the fields by which we pass are known to the pas- 
sengers by name, and that they speak of their productive qualities 
in much the same way as we would discuss the abilities of our 
friends. Suddenly we come to a stand-still, and the carrier calls 
out in tones of infinite surprise, ‘By gommy! if Cow Close ain’t 
being laid afore Hogs’ Meadow!’ ‘The effect of these words is 
magical. Instantly the inside of the vehicle becomes like a dis- 
turbed ant-hill. Some crick their necks in endeavouring to peer 
sideways out of the little windows, while others scramble to the 
ground and run hither and thither in a confused way. Heretofore, 
it appears, it has been the unswerving custom to mow Hogs’ 
Meadow before Cow Close, and now this time-honoured order is 
being reversed. The farmer is hailed to the side of the omnibus 
and sharply interrogated upon the subject. But he cannot—or, 
at all events, he does not—satisfy the common curiosity. He 
seems very proud, though, of the notice he has drawn upon him- 
self, and stands there, with a smug smile of satisfaction on his 
stupid face, as if he had achieved great things ; and from the look 
there is in his eye one infers that he is contemplating, in the 
year to come, adding still further to his newly acquired renown, 
possibly by mowing both fields together, or doing something equally 
novel and daring. 

There is a woman among us who is the fussiest creature that 
one can possibly imagine, so full is she of her own, or rather her 
daughter’s, concerns. She is so artless, this bright little body, in 
confiding the joyous news which is stirring in her maternal bosom 
—first to each of us separately, and afterwards to the company 
collectively—that it is next to impossible not to enter into the 
spirit of it all with a zest little inferior to her own. It seems that 
her daughter, who is in service with some lady at Buxton, has for 
years been keeping company with one ‘Tom.’ At length the 
lovers have decided to face the cares of the world as man and wife. 
The anxiety the mother evinces for all that has to do with their 
future welfare is very pretty to see. This is all the more apparent 


‘when someone, who evidently knows how slender their means are, 


questions the possibility of their being able to furnish a home. 
For a moment the little woman’s joy fades before this practical 
view of the case. But a second later, almost before we have had 
time to notice her temporary depression, she is her own bright 
self again. 
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‘*Nay!’ she eries, with such a lightness of heart, and such 
unquestioning faith in the inherent goodness of everything, that 
we feel it would be a shame to laugh at her foolishness, ‘ t missis 
ha’ gie’’em a kitchen-cheer ; an’ Tom, he ha’ stuffed a squirrel !’ 

The next time we stop it is to take up a fat, jovial man of 
about fifty, who is evidently the pet of the district, and who also 
seems to have a thoroughly good opinion of himself. As soon as 
his full rubicund countenance appears at the door, a broad grin 
lightens up every face. 

‘Can ye make room for a big un ?’ he asks, looking in. 

‘Ay, coom forward,’ replies one of the women; ‘but ye mun 
be nursed.’ 

‘Nay! Ye munna nurse me,’ he stammers with a tremendous 
assumption of concern, ‘or thy owd man’ll be jealous,’ 

‘ He’s no cause to be jealous o’ thee,’ retorts the woman, con- 
‘vulsed with merriment, ‘for thou’rt nowt but a greet ignorant 
fool, and it'll be a good job when thou’rt dead.’ 

This is considered a prodigiously good bit of fun, and it gives 
immense delight to everybody. As soon as the fat rogue is seated, 
he proceeds to cut sly jokes at the expense of everybody, chuckling 
away to himself all the time from pure exuberance of good 
humour. 

Before long we stop again ; but a very different order of being 
from the bulky humourist is she who now enters—a sour, melan- 
choly woman, completely enveloped in the deepest mourning, and 
looking as if her blood had turned to gall. 

‘Tis a lot cowlder this mornin’ than it wur,’ she says, or rather 
croaks, as she climbs into the van; after which she groans heavily 
and then collapses in a corner—a living monument of grief. 

She remains, her eyes fixed upon vacancy, sullenly quiet, 
except when she heaves a great sigh, as if she had some dreadful 
secret on her mind, of which she could not, for some dread reason, 
disburden herself. 

We jolt and creak along for a space and then stop again. This 
time a withered old crone, dressed in rags, stumbles up the steps 
and pushes in a dead rabbit—a creature as draggled and dirty as 
herself, which is saying a great deal. 

‘ Will ye gi’e that to t’ Methody preacher,’ she mumbles in a 
whining voice, ‘an’ tell un that Oi’m agate wi’ touth-ache, an’ 
reduced with nervous ability ? An’ Oi dare say,’ she adds, address- 
ing the company generally, ‘some o’ ye’s heerd tell o’ that.’ 
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While the head of tousled wiry grey hair is still at the window 
our funny man says, ‘ Ye’re none married again, Betty, are ye?’ 

* Not yet.’ 

‘Ye’re ower long. Happen your husband tied ye off marryin’ 
afore he died ?’ 

‘Nay !’ comes the answer, in all seriousness, as the squalid old 
dame hobbles away, ‘God bless ’im! he didna!’ 

After all, there was something about the woman’s action in 
giving away what, apparently, she sorely needed that led me, 
instead of joining in the general burst of laughter which followed, 
to express some pity for the poor old soul. 

‘Ugh!’ cries a buxom dame near her, ‘ t? Methody preacher ‘ll 
be sure to mak’ her a present’ o’ summut better back again. 
Her don’t give nothing away for nowt, t’ owd creep-’edge! Her 
don’t live on lumpy-tums! her has a place to walk into well 
furnished—bacon an’ cheese an’ all; her don’t want no sympathy ! 
It’s her way, that’s all. But Oi canna do wi’ it; some road, it 
disgusses me.’ 

After an hour of this sort of progress the holding capacity of 
the omnibus is at length taxed to the uttermost. There are pas- 
sengers sitting upon one another’s knees inside ; passengers squat- 
ting upon the splash-board outside, with their legs dangling down 
among the horses’ heels ; passengers standing on the step at the 
back ; passengers clinging to the iron ladder which mounts to the 
roof; and passengers upon the roof itself, lying down tightly 
packed between the boxes. Men, women, sucking-pigs, geese, 
ducks, cocks, hens, baskets, butter, and eggs, objects animate and 
inanimate alike, all are indiscriminately huddled together in a 
space where there is little room for half the number. Never was 
there such a heap of bewildering confusion. When we jolt into a 
rut, or go helter-skelter down a rough incline, everybody begins 
to talk at the top of his or her voice in the hope of being heard 
above the general hubbub; while the lamentations of the live- 
stock overhead momentarily increase in vigour, as if they knew 
full well that they were drawing nearer the fatal market-place. If 
the scene reminds me of anything in the world, it reminds me of 
the childish idea I once entertained of what Noah’s Ark was like. 

Despite this regular jumble there is one passenger who, because 
of the paleness of his face, which is in such striking contrast to the 
flushed countenances around him, stands out prominently from 
them all. He is a tall, even stately, but cruelly emaciated old 
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man. From time to time his steely blue eyes flash with more 
than a natural light, as if from some bodily pain; though, for the 
most part, his expression is simply one of deep melancholy. 

I am strangely uneasy, without knowing why, in the presence 
of this grave being, although this feeling evidently is not shared 
by the rest of the passengers. The spirits of the fat man, in 
particular, are prodigious, and he sustains an uninterrupted con- 
versation with everybody with the greatest good humour. A 
deeper sigh than usual, however, coming from the forlorn lady in 
solemn black, even he, for the nonce, assumes a serious demeanour 
and ‘respectfully murmurs some words of condolence about the 
death of her father. 

To the unspeakable amazement of everybody, this sympathising 
address is received by the sorrowing woman with a perfect yell of 
derision. 

‘ After all t’? bother wi’ ’im, nursin’ on ’im, an’ all such like, for 
him to gi’e me nowt more than t’ others,’ she cries indignantly. 
‘Ay! an’ Oi ‘tended t’ ‘im despretly. Oj/ll gi’e all t’ wenches 
advice t’ let t’ own folks go, an’ they'll get as much as t’others when 
there’s a yed-stone o’er em! Ye'll get nowt more by ’tendin’ to 
‘em! They winna pay ye for’t when they dee. Ay,’ she concludes 
with a depth of remorseful regret which no language could express, 
‘but Oi ’tended t’ ‘im despretly !’ 

Before we have well recovered from this surprise, another, but 
one of a very different description, is in store for us. A hen, that 
was being nursed by a woman sitting near the door, effects its 
escape from the basket and flutters out into the road. The 
wildest excitement at once possesses everybody. A halt is called 
and the youngest and fleetest of the party are despatched in hot 
pursuit. The woman to whom the bird belongs watches the vary- 
ing fortunes of the chase with a look of torturing suspense which 
adds immeasurably to the comic effect of the scene. The muscles 
of her face tie themselves into all sorts of knots, while her fingers 
nervously twitch at the folds of her gown. At one time it seems as 
if the hen will elude pursuit. Thereupon the owner’s fortitude 
gives way. The gathering tears bubble over, and, trickling down 
her nose, drop, one by one, upon her quivering lips. A situation 
of greater absurdity, or indeed anything more unspeakably ludi- 
crous, I never witnessed. In the end fortune favours the hunters, 
and they return breathless, but triumphant. Instantly the woman 
seizes upon the ‘squawking’ hen, shakes it in very much the same 
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way as she would a naughty child, and, thrusting it back into the 
basket, ties the string with as fierce an air as if she had caught 
the devil, and was fastening him down for ever ! 

Peace, or as much of it as we could naturally expect under the 
circumstances, being restored, the wag of the company proceeds 
to tell an appropriate story about a hen in a hayloft. Just when 
most interested in the anecdote, a great jolt of the van robs me of 
its point. However, from the wicked roll there is in the narrator’s 
eye, from the manner in which the elderly ladies dissolve into 
quaking masses of jelly with silent laughter, and from the way in 
which a demure young damsel looks down her nose, I am bure 
that, like the immortal story of the ‘ Grouse in the Gun-room,’ it 
was a ‘good one.’ Even the severe party in mourning weeds for 
the moment forgets her wrongs, and permits the stern lines of her 
visage to relax into an acid smile of appreciation. 

The fat fellow sees this and says in a hoarse whisper, which is 
distinctly heard by the lady herself—as indeed he intenued it 
should be—‘ Oi got a grin outen her at last; but it wur a long 
time afore Oi could draw one.’ 

At this stage of the proceedings the demure young damsel 
begins to sniff vigorously and to cast reproachful glances towards 
a withered, fiery-eyed little man who is smoking tobacco quite 
unlike that used by Charles Cotton when dwelling in this neigh- 
bourhood, which Viator ‘ perceived by the smell to be good.’ By 
way of showing his regard for these protesting snorts—which he 
is well aware are directed towards himself—he sucks in a great 
breath, which makes his thin cheeks meet together inside, and 
then belches forth an immense cloud of smoke that obliterates 
everything from our sight, and sets the whole company coughing 
violently. All join in chorus in denouncing this common enemy ; 
but the only notice he takes of the storm which is raging round 
his head is to mutter sullenly, ‘ It'll do ye good !’ 

This leads to a general discussion on the use and abuse of the 
weed. 

One dame declares that if ‘t’ mester is tied off smokin’ he’s 
despret darksom, an’ goes about wi’ ’s hands clussomed, an’ ’s eyes 
glitterin’ like a bull when’s mad.’ 

Very different is the opinion of the demure young damsel on 
the same subject. To hear her speak one would suppose that she 
considers the habit of smoking as great a moral offence as a breach 
of the whole of the Ten Commandments, 
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She even goes so far as to roundly assert—to the overwhelm- 
ing discomfiture of an enamoured youth sitting by her, who has 
already reached the enormity of a pipe—that she will never marry 
a man who smokes. 

‘I cannot quite see the wisdom of such a resolve,’ I mildly 
suggest, ‘Supposing you were to pass over a man of sterling 
worth because he smoked, and to choose one of lesser merit 
because he did not smoke, and that after marriage the favoured 
one contracted the obnoxious habit, you would have good cause to 
regret your determination, would you not ?’ 

The young damsel looks at me for a moment as though it were 
impossible that she could have heard aright. 

Then she says sternly, and the look in her eye is really terrible 
to see, ‘Ay! if he didna smoke afore, he’d never smoke after! I’d 
see to that.’ 

I believe the little old man feels this look, for presently he 
stealthily removes the pipe from his mouth and deftly changes the 
conversation. 

‘Oi canna get a rabbit for a pie, no road, wi’ them young 
mushroomin’ beggars,’ he growls. ‘They’re allus afore mei’ th’ 
mornin’, an’ the rabbits is gettin’ thin wi’ bein’ disturbed by ’em. 
Ay! but they’re bad to meddle wi’! T’other day Oi met one on 
’em in th’ aftermath. Oi ordered him out o’ th’ field, an’ he offs wi’ 
his coat an’ wanted to fight! Oi were that wild Oi welly cust 
him. Ay,’ he concludes, in a tone as momentous as if he were 
speaking of some great international war, ‘ there’s lots o’ mushroom 
rows goin’ on these times!’ 

At this point, having arrived at the foot of a steep incline, we 
all bundle out and take our several ways afoot towards the top of 
the rise. 

Before starting in the morning I had thoughtfully provided 
myself with a packet of sweets as a means of ingratiating myself 
with the ladies. I step to the side of the demure young damsel 
and offer her one. But I find her cautious and distrustful to a 
degree. She refuses the proffered gift coldly, and we walk on for 
a time in silence. I am quite at a loss for something to say. 
It is useless to talk of art or the theatres, and, as it is threatening 
to rain, the weather as a topic of conversation is best left alone. 
The silence is getting awkward. I must say something, so I ask 


- the price of butter. 


‘We don’t make none,’ she answers curtly. 
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‘Oh, you don’t keep hens then!’ I stammer confusedly, for I 
am fearful of the young woman. 

She darts a searching glance at me out of the corner of her 
eye to see whether I am dangerous, or simply harmless. The 
latter evidently, she supposes, for instead of seeking safety in 
flight she vouchsafes the information, ‘ All t’ milk goes to t’ cheese 
factory.’ 

‘Oh! is that a good plan ?’ 

‘Don’t know till th’ end o’ t? year. It entirely depends upon 
the price o’ cheese. We mun get,’ she rattles on, suddenly de- 
veloping a faculty for conversation of which the most: extravagant 
imagination could have never supposed her capable—‘ we mun get 
seventy shillin’ th’ underweight for t’ cheese to produce sixpence 
t’ gallon for t? milk. Lest year ’twas on’y fourpence three farthin’s 
t’ gallon. This year we hope to get fivepence farthin’.’ 

Having met with such complete and encouraging success with 
butter, I am emboldened to try eggs. 

‘I suppose eggs are cheap now?’ I ask airily. 

‘Sevenpence t’ pound.’ 

‘Come! you don’t sell eggs by the pound! You mean seven- 
pence a dozen, don’t you ?’ 

‘They’re a shillin’ t’ dozen,’ she says snappishly. 

‘Oh! I thought it couldn’t be sevenpence the pound.’ 

‘*Tis sevenpence t’ pound,’ she retorts, almost savagely. ‘Our 
hens never lays less nor seven to th’ pound. Happen i’ th’ spring- 
time they might lay eight, but from that on to t’ back end they 
lays seven to t’ pound, Oi reckon.’ 

I assure her that I have no desire to impugn the very excellent 
character which I feel sure her hens have won for themselves by 
their laying feats, and I hold out to her a peace-offering in the 
form of a sweet. On the previous occasion she had refused my 
proffered gift quietly, if coldly; but this time, in framing the 
word ‘No,’ she shut her mouth with the crashing rapidity of a 
rat-trap going off—never more to open it to me. 

I am extricated from this trying position by the tall pale man, 
who opportunely pauses at my side and asks permission to rest his 
hand on my shoulder until he catches his breath. A glance at 
the poor careworn face shows me that the exertion of climbing 
the hill has accentuated its most noticeable features with startling 
distinctness. The hollow cheeks and twitching lips are livid, the 
eyes are unnaturally bright and roving, and the whole face is 
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ghastly to look upon. In a little while he tells me that he is on 
his way to see the doctor about his heart. Will I put my hand 
upon it and see how fast it beats? For the first few moments I am 
frightened at what I feel there. His heart is dashing itself against 
the thin ribs of the aged body in a manner which I can liken to 
nothing but the frantic attempts of a newly snared bird endeavour- 
ing to burst its way through the bars of its prison-cage. 

‘Oi’ve seen my time, about, Oi reckon,’ he says very quietly. 
‘The young may go, but t’ owd must go.’ 

Taking to the van again, we begin rapidly to descend, and 
passing through a bleak country sparsely dotted with stunted, 
hungry-looking trees, and cut into patchwork-like fields by dark 
stone walls, in due course we rattle over some stony streets and pull 
up in the midst of the noisy throng which crowds the market-place. 


At four o’clock in the afternoon we again assemble in the 
omnibus and set forth upon the return journey. 

The tall, emaciated man, who has been patiently sitting upon a 
box hard by, is the last to take his place. As he drops wearily 
into his seat he is at once besieged with questions about the 
doctor’s report. For answer he fixes his mournful eyes upon us, 
and for a time speaks only with a look ; but in that look we read 
—resignation. 

At length, with an exhausted sigh, he says, and there is an 
unearthly calmness in his voice, ‘Oi mun keep to the roadway. 
Oi munna go through t’ fields,’ 

‘ But why ?’ 

‘Because the roadway is more frequented, an’ Oi’ll be foun’ ; 
but if Oi tumble i?’ th’ fields, happen the dogs ‘ll gnaw me!’ ; 

‘By gommy!’ cried someone in just indignation, ‘t’ doctor 
didna tell ye them very words ?’ 

‘Nowt else !’ 

As we proceed, stopping regularly at every wayside public-house, 
many of the passengers betray symptoms of becoming ‘ brisky,’ and 
in consequence their characteristic peculiarities, and their most 
amusing eccentricities, come out more broadly than ever. Before 
half the return journey is accomplished the majority of them are 
lost to all sense of reserve, and the general condition of affairs 
becomes more hilarious than is quite desirable. 

The fat rascal, who was already ‘market fresh’ when we 
started back, is in great feather, and pours forth volumes of lively 
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stories, with the flattering result that the merry wives are con- 
tinually kept in the jelly state, while the demure young damsel 
persistently looks down her nose. 

I begin to have grave fears that the carrier’s frequent potations 
may have some injurious bearing upon his skill as a driver, but I 
am relieved to find that they influence him for our good. He 
drives faster, and once actually races past an inn without stopping, 
yelling with laughter to himself all the while, as if he was whi 
the very funniest thing in the wide world. 

On the last occasion of being turned out to toil up a long 
ascent we were caught in a warm drizzling rain, a circumstance 
which did not add to the general comfort. Everybody is perspir- 
ing at every pore, and the moist vapour arising from the steaming 
garments floats about the interior of the van and becomes more 
sickly and oppressive every minute. Strange odours, too, are 
getting more aggressive than is desirable, so I take advantage of 
the next stoppage to leave my companions and walk forward alone. 
The sense of freedom in the liberty my limbs now enjoy, after 
having been cramped up in the overcrowded conveyance, is a 
sensation most delightful to experience. With the pure moorland 
air fanning my hot face I step lightly onward, absorbed in mute 
worship of the splendour of a ruddy sunset which is flooding the 
wide expanse of heather with roseate light. As I press on, lost 
in admiration of the picture spread before me, in which the 
softest beauty and the wildest sterility are mingled in tenderest 
harmony, a smothered cry is wafted to me upon the evening air. 
Instantly I turn and look back upon the steep roadway I have 
just climbed. 

The passengers who are afoot are all hastening with one accord 
towards some common object of attraction. 

There, by the wayside, among the purple heather and green 
bilberry leaves, at the foot of a rude stone which in bygone days 
had served as a guide to lonely wanderers over this dreary waste, 
the aged man has fallen. 

When we start again upon our journey the sun has gone down 
behind dark Morridge, twilight has descended from the sky and 
blended in a grey pall with the -mists that are rising from the 
moorland swamps, the damp airs of night are creeping up from 
the dark vales beneath, and the stillness of Death broods over all. 
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THE domestic cat is well known to be a most sacred and reverend 
animal, Its mummied remains are offered for sale to the intelli- 
gent traveller by ninety-nine per cent. of the available small boys 
in Upper Egypt. The common cow is also a particularly divine 
beast ; it was Hathor on the Nile, and Heré in Hellas, while 
everybody knows how the Hindoo who has lost caste has to 
recover his position by being ‘ born again’ of a golden heifer. The 
streets of Benares, said Macaulay, in his vivid way, are crowded 
‘with holy Brahmans and no less holy bulls.’ Certain Indian 
monkeys, once more, are almost as sacred as the Egyptian cyno- 
cephali, the calf Apis, or the crocodiles of the Nile. But of all 
the divine beasts on earth the strangest and most paradoxical as 
an object of human adoration is surely the scarab, or sacred beetle, 
of Egypt. I have caught one to-day, here in propria persona, in 
a garden near Cannes, and got his godship well under observation, 
and, since it isn’t every morning that one can watch divinity at 
work with a platyscopic lens, I propose to record in fitting 
numbers what impression the coleopterous and shard-borne god 
produces upon the profane modern observer. 

In outer show the scarab is quite an ordinary-looking dusky 
beetle, no more superficially holy to an untrained eye than the 
British cockroach or any other miscellaneous insect. It is re- 
corded that the envious stranger saw ‘no pints’ about the cele- 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County ‘more nor about any 
other frog,’ and it is the same with the scarab; he bears’ no 
peculiar outward and visible marks of his inner sanctity. You 
wouldn’t guess he was a god, to lookat him. He isn’t peculiar to 
Egypt either; on the contrary, he exists abundantly in many 
other countries where his divine nature was never so much as for 
a moment suspected. He pervades Provence, and is a familiar 
beast to man both in the neighbourhood of Marseilles and along 
the Riviera. In fact, like Cook’s tourist, he goes all round the 
Mediterranean. Yet so local and variable is fashion in matters of 
religion that the Provengal peasant kills with one blow of his spade 
the great god of immortality ; and even. the Coptic Christian or 
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the Moslem fellah crushes under his heel without a passing qualm 
the chief deity of his ancestors for forty centuries. 

Most gods, when you trace them to their source, have the 
humblest origins. Half of them appear to have been savage 
chiefs, and the other half big stones or dangerous wild animals. 
Truth must out: the holy scarab is in real life nothing more 
exalted than a common dung-beetle. It is the habit of the race 
to lay its eggs in a ball of manure, which it rolls about to gather 
more, on the principle of the big snowball, and finally buries. Its 
grubs hatch out underground in the middle of the ball, and live 
during their larval stage on the unsavoury food-stuff thus pro- 
vided for them. Poor raw material, this, you would say, for a 
deity. Asa rule, moreover, unscientific man doesn’t much con- 
cern himself about the ways of insects; he merely kills them. 
But the sacred scarab is an insect with a difference. He is so 
very conspicuous an animal in the lands he inhabits that even the 
unobservant southern cultivator is compelled against his will, as it 
were, to notice him. On hot and sunny days, when the warmth 
excites them, the beetles develop a most extraordinary energy, 
and work in squadrons with superhuman activity. I have seen 
them as busy as ants or bees at swarming time. They choose, as 
a rule, some sloping bank of earth to bury their ball in. In 
Europe they frequent the blown sand-dunes of the coast or dry 
sea-beaches ; in Egypt, where sand is provided wholesale, they 
have the entire expanse of the desert in the neighbourhood of the 
inundated soil to choose from. Here they dig the hole in which 
the eggs are to be buried with their broad fore-feet, which are 
specialised into ready-made spades or hoes, while their heads are 
flattened and provided with prongs like a garden fork, so that 
they may use them as scoops or animated shovels to remove the 
rubbish loosened by digging. 

As soon as the hole is completed, I observe in the sand-dunes 
close by, the pious and affectionate parent proceeds at her leisure 
to deposit her ball of eggs and manure in it. But as her front 
legs and forehead have been necessarily specialised as picks and 
mattocks, they form very bad pushing instruments ; so it is with 
her hind legs that she has to roll the precious ball into position 
for burying. Now, she wouldn’t be strong enough to drag it 
bodily after her; for to pull is much more arduous work than to 
push ; so to meet the difficulty she has developed a most singular 
and odd-looking instinct. She clutches the ball firmly between 
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her two hind legs, which are long and bowed, and provided with 
spines for that very purpose ; then she walks backward on her four 
other paws, pushing the ball before her as she marches in this 
retrograde fashion. When she arrives at the open trench she has 
prepared for its reception, in she tumbles it with a rush. Then 
she buries it in the earth, and leaves it to its fate with a clear 
conscience. The young grubs hatch out in due time within the 
buried balls, eat the manure of which their nursery is composed, 
and become chrysalids on the same spot in a cocoon of mud and 
other promiscuous rubbish. Hence they emerge in time as full- 
grown burying beetles. 

It may seem surprising at first sight that any early people— 
even the mystical Egyptians—should have noticed such small 
animals sufficiently closely to have been induced to make them 
into gods for their parental piety. But if you have ever been in 
Egypt (and who hasn’t nowadays ?) you will know the reason why. 
It becomes obvious when you get there. The man who looks at 
the monuments in the British Museum, away from their point of 
origin, is tempted to wonder to himself at what seems the singularly 
arbitrary choice of the objects adopted for hieroglyphics. Why 
this curious poverty of ideas in the selection of symbols and 
divine objects? Why these perpetually recurring hands and 
reeds and lotuses and jackals and papyri and ibises? Why these 
hawk-headed Horuses and these cat-faced Pashts? Why these 
few dozen bare pictures? But when once you know the country 
the answer is plain enough. The number of creatures the 
Egyptian could choose for pictorial representation or sacred use 
was strictly limited. There are the desert, the river, some few 
beasts or birds, and that’s all, in Egypt. Indeed, so much is this 
the case that almost everything in the land was more or less 
sacred. Gods abounded everywhere. The country has a sur- 
prisingly small fauna and flora of its own, and the objects so 
familiar to us in the hieroglyphics and in the Pantheon well-nigh 
exhaust them. When once you have represented the human 
body and its component members, the ox, the papyrus, the lotus, 
the jackal, the goose, the hawk, the ibis, the cat, and half a 
dozen more, you have pretty nearly got to the end of the picturable 
objects of the Nile valley. The Egyptian, in short, pictured and 
deified the things he knew—he couldn’t said well picture or deify 
the things he knew not. 

Among so small a collection of beasts, birds, and fishes, the 
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sacred beetle was sure to attract attention. For, indeed, in Egypt 
he is everywhere in evidence. He and his works are sufficiently 
obtrusive and conspicuous. For one thing, the mere numbers of 
the dung-beetles are immense. They can’t help being noticed. 
Then their habit of walking backward as they roll their ball 
between their paws was certain to catch the eye of a humorous 
and laughter-loving people. Furthermore, being unable to see their 
way. as they march backward, they are always getting ugly tumbles 
en route, from which they recover with much awkward difficulty ; 
for it is the habit of beetles, when knocked over on their backs, to 
lie there sprawling, like Mr. Gilbert’s fat sugar-broker, and kick 
their legs in the air in the most undignified attitudes till they 
can recover equilibrium. But these little difficulties don’t damp 
the zeal of the industrious insects. If one beetle gets knocked 
over on a rough bit of ground the next scarab who comes along 
piously takes charge of the motherless ball and continues to roll 
it on, regardless of the sacred rights of property, to the nearest 
burying-hole. The original owner, meanwhile, picks herself up 
after much sprawling, and proceeds in like manner to possess her- 
self calmly of the first unclaimed ball that rolls her way from a 
similar accident ; or, should none turn up, begins at once to pile 
up a new one. It really almost seems as if the beetles were 
aware that the whole object of the process is merely to keep up 
the numbers of the species from generation to generation, and 
were ready, like good communists, to attain that end quite apart 
from any petty personal considerations of mewm and. tuum. 
Every beetle appears to act as a common orphan asylum. 

Now the pious Egyptian who saw all this could hardly fail to 
be impressed by the actions of the insects. For your ancient 
Egyptian was, in his way, a deeply religious being: he worshipped 
almost everything. His creed, indeed, reposed upon two. great 
bases, and the scarab appealed to him almost equally in virtue of 
both of them. The first was the belief in the resurrection of the 
body, which led him to mummify the remains of his dead lest 
any part should be wanting at the final moment. The second was 
totemism—the: belief in the sanctity of certain plants and animals, 
which led him to deify the bull, the hawk, the cat, the ibis, and 
the jackal. But if any animal was worthy of deification (he 
might think to himself) surely it was this pious and industrious 
beetle, which buried its balls of dung—pure corruption and - foul- 
ness—in the graves it dug for itself, in the sure and certain hope 
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of a speedy resurrection. Of course primitive observers never 
suspected anything so commonplace as the presence of eggs in 
the middle of the ball; that sort of explanation belongs only to 
the age of science. The Egyptians saw the beetle bury the pellet, 
and they saw a new beetle emerge from it in due time ; and they 
leapt straight to the not unnatural conclusion that here was a case 
of spontaneous generation. The pious scarab, they imagined, buried 
the balls of dirt as they themselves buried their mummied dead ; 
and new scarabs sprang from it under the vivifying rays of the 
supreme Sun-god, as the glorified body would spring in the end 
from the dried and withered dust of the human mummy. 

It was as an emblem of the resurrection, then, that the scarab 
attained such immense vogue in the Nile valley. Nothing could 
be more natural than that a mummy-making race should see in 
its proceedings an undoubted argument for the immortality of the 
soul, and a proof of the continued existence of the spirit after 
death.. Everything conspired to produce this impression. The 
earnest way in which the good beetles devoted their lives to the 
pious task of rolling their balls of manure to the chosen burying- 
place was a lesson, as it were, to careless humanity to look to the 
end, a perpetual coleopterous memento mort. All sorts of strange 
fables rose up accordingly about the sacred insect. It seems that 
for twenty-eight days the balls remained under ground, through 
a whole lunar revolution. During that mystic time, the beetles 
grew within by spontaneous generation. On the twenty-ninth day, 
which the insect knew as the moment of the conjunction of the 
sun with the moon, the ball opened of itself, and forth sallied in 
full divinity a new-born scarab. Later on, when the cult of Ra, 
the Sun-god, became the chief element in the worship of Egypt, 
eclipsing and absorbing into itself the earlier ancestral worship of 
Osiris, yet another point of sanctity was discovered in the scarab. 
The balls he rolled behind him so assiduously, being round and 
re-vivified, were considered as emblematical of the sun’s disc ; and 
the beetle himself was almost regarded as an avatar of the solar 
deity. To such a pitch of dignity may honest industry and 
sterling earnestness of purpose lead in the end even a despised 
carrion-beetle ! 

As a natural consequence, the scarab very early found his way 
into the hieroglyphic system. His figure appears over and over 
again on all the monuments, and his name forms part of the titles 
of some of the mightest Pharaohs. You may see him chiselled in 
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gigantic proportions on the side of granite obelisks, like Cleopatra’s 
Needle. You may remark him, as large as life, or a great deal 
larger, on the mouldering walls of sandstone temples. You may 
note him engraved on precious stones, or forming a letter in the 
names on seals, or entering into the cartouches of royal conquerors. 
With his wings full-spread, he generally stands over the propyla 
of Karnak and Luxor. As the symbol of eternity, immortality, 
and resurrection, in one form or the other he pervades all Egypt. 

But that is not all. In a country where everything was sacred, 
and where religion entered into every moment of life, a still further 
use for the holy scarab soon sprang up—the one which has made 
him most familiar of all to modern tourists and antiquity collectors. 
For buttons were made in the image of the divine beetle ; and these 
buttons were held to be very fitting objects to bury with the 
mummy. They were placed in the tomb as charms or tutelary gods. 
Sometimes, indeed, the actual beetle himself was so buried with 
the dead ; and though few of these perishable creatures have re- 
mained to our own day, yet instances of them survive ; and we may 
conjecture that their rarity is due rather to the decay of animal 
tissues than to original infrequency. But more often it was usual 
to lay in the sarcophagus little images of scarabs in precious 
stones or earthenware, engraved with suitable hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions; and it is these that are so well known at the present day, 
and so much sought after by collectors. They occur in a great 
variety of materials, from the coarsest and commonest pottery to 
the rarest and most expensive jade or jasper. Blue porcelain is, 
however, the most frequent material. They are sometimes hung 
like necklets round the necks of mummies, sometimes wound 
about them in long rows or strings, and sometimes sewn in pro- 
fusion on to the wrappings or grave-clothes. At times they are 
clasped in the closed hands of the dead. The inscriptions they 
bear are always full of some sacred meaning, and have contributed 
not a little to our knowledge of Egyptian history and religion. 
‘As many as three thousand scarabs,’ says Mr. Loftie, ‘ have been 
found in one tomb ;’ so that the number in existence in museums 
and in private collections is past all counting. 

In order to understand their importance as historical docu- 
ments we must remember, as Mr. Loftie has well pointed out, that 
there are no early Egyptian coins. Money did not exist in the 
days of the Pharaohs. But, then, the Pharaoh was himself a god ; 
and to put his name upon an onyx or agate scarab was therefore to 
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bestow upon an object already sacred a still higher and deeper 
sanctity. In this way most of the scarabs found in tombs bear 
the name of a Pharaoh; and thus a collection of these curious 
emblems holds somewhat the same relation to Egyptian history 
that a collection of coins would hold to the history of any other 
country. Thousands of scarabs exist in the Louvre, the British 
Museum, and private cabinets; and from them an immense 
amount of information may be derived about Egyptian history, of 
the same indirect and confirmatory sort as that derived from the 
evidence of coins in later civilisations. ‘The Giver of Life,’ ‘ The 
Living Divinity,’ ‘The Gracious Lord,’ ‘The King’s Son ’—these, 
with the names of Rameses, or Sethi, or Amenhotep, are the sort 
of inscriptions one reads on the lower surface. The earliest 
scarabs of whose date Mr. Loftie—the great authority on the 
subject—feels certain, belong to a king who rejoiced in the melo- 
dious name of Neb-ka, and who seems to have been an ornament 
of the Third Dynasty. Heaven forbid that I should dogmatise on 
the shifting quicksands of early Egyptian chronology; but if I 
ventured to have an opinion on the subject at all (which I certainly 
don’t) it would be that Neb-ka most probably lived somewhere 
about the year before Christ 4000. The latest scarabs, on the 
other hand, appear to be some time subsequent to the Christian 
era. A scarab in the Louvre has the cartouche or name-oval of 
Antoninus Pius engraved on its wings; and others seem even 
to belong, as I shall hereafter point out, to the purely Christian 
period. 

In order to understand the sanctity of the Pharaoh names thus 
engraved on the scarabs, we must further recollect that the early 
kings of Egypt were descendants of the great god Horus, or Hor ; 
and that Horus himself was in all probability a deified king of 
immemorial antiquity. At any rate, every legitimate ruler of 
Egypt traced his descent from Osiris and Horus; and Mr. Loftie 
acutely notes that it is only such divinely-descended native kings 
for the most part whose names occur on scarabs. Now, ‘the great 
Persian conqueror, Cambyses,’ and the Greek Ptolemies could not 
really claim to be of the stock of Osiris. The Ptolemies, indeed, 
pretended to claim it; but nobody believed them, a point which 
is shown by the curious fact that their names are never found 
inscribed on the holy beetles. Egyptian orthodoxy declined to 
hold that a Cleopatra or a Euergetes was a fitting object of divine 
worship. The Roman emperor, on the other hand, was at least a 
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Divus Cesar, and most of his subjects did really accept his 
divinity as genuine, and offer sacrifice in the most serious spirit 
at his altar. Hence it is not surprising that the names of Cesars 
should sometimes, though very rarely, be engraved on scarabs; it 
marks the prevailing sense of the reality of the emperor’s godhead. 
Still, the vastly greater number of scarabs bear the names of the 
native kings; during the earlier period, very often that of the 
reigning Pharaoh; in later times, and especially after the Mace- 
donian conquest, those of early historical native princes. Thus 
one of Mr. Loftie’s scarabs, probably executed under the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty (say B.C. 600), bears the figure of Horus, crowned 
as king of Upper and Lower Egypt; while in another case, on a 
specimen which must have been produced under the rule of the 
Ptolemies, a winged sphinx of the most advanced Greek type is 
represented bearing up the cartouche of a pyramid-building king 
of the Fourth Dynasty. For even down to the latest period before 
the introduction of Christianity, the religious Egyptians, most 
conservative of mankind, went on worshipping the Pharaohs of 
three or four thousand years earlier. It was exactly as if we at 
the present time in Britain were to keep up the cult of ancient 
British kings as old again as Caractacus and Cunobelin. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in the museum at Ghizeh 
is the jewellery of Queen Ahotpou, of the Seventeenth Dynasty 
(say about B.C. 1750), taken from her majesty’s person when her 
mummy-case was opened by Mariette Bey. Among the most 
beautiful objects in this very ancient collection is a gold chain or 
necklet, with a scarab pendent as its central ornament. 

On the other hand, if the kings had their names engraved on 
sacred beetles, the sacred beetles in return gave their names to 
mighty kings. The very word for beetle was so holy that it 
enters into the composition of many royal titles. Just as else- 
where great princes described themselves as. lions, or wolves, or 
bulls, or deer-hounds, so in Egypt they described themselves as 
beetles of the Sun-god. 

Strange to say, some of the latest scarabs bear Christian 
emblems. Several of them are inscribed with the cross, and one, 
in Mr. Loftie’s collection, is adorned with a well-marked crucifix. 
This queer jumbling up of Christian and heathen symbolism may 
seem incredible to those who do not know Egypt or early Chris- 
tian art ; but to students of the first few centuries of Christendom 
it is no isolated example. In the Ghizeh museum there are many 
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other works of the transitional period quite as strangely mixed as 
these—paintings with the ankh or crux ansata, the symbol of 
immortality, combined with the veritable Christian cross ; emblems 
of which it is hard to tell at first sight which are heathen and 
which Christian; Madonnas that can hardly be discriminated 
from Isis with the infant Horus ; and Isises that fade off by im- 
perceptible stages into Madonnas and Bambinos. The fact is, 
scarabs had been buried with corpses in Egypt for centuries till 
they had become, as it were, part of the recognised ceremonial of 
burial ; people no more liked to dispense with them as marks of 
respect to the dead than our own people would like to dispense 
with plumes and mutes and all the other wonted accompaniments 
of Christian burial. So, when the Egyptians felt they must 
adopt the new creed in place of the old, they endeavoured to 
Christianise and convert the scarab by inscribing him with a figure 
of the crucifixion, just as the priests in Brittany have Christianised 
and converted the old heathen standing stones by putting a cross 
on top, to which the modern worshipper now nominally at least 
directs his prayers. There is more of this substitution everywhere 
in Europe than most people suspect ; a large part of what passes 
as modern Christianity is nothing more than very slightly veneered 
antique paganism. 

A few comparatively big scarabs are found in mummies in the 
place of the heart. A portion of the Egyptian Bible or ‘ Book of 
the Dead’ is written upon them in very tiny hieroglyphs. These 
extremely big amulets usually bear parts of certain chapters 
relating to the human heart ; so that the place they occupy in the 
mummy is by no means accidental. They all belong to a parti- 
cular period. 

It is strange, however, to notice how hard all superstitions 
die. For example, the stone axes and arrowheads of primitive 
peoples were regarded from a very early time as lucky, because 
they gave you a certain hold over the ghosts of the people who 
originally formed them, and who might be summoned to your aid 
by rubbing or anointing them. Among modern Europeans, stone 
arrowheads are looked upon as fairy darts or elf bolts, and are 
similarly valued as charms or amulets. They usually formed for 
this reason the central object in the beautiful antique Etruscan 
necklets; and in a degraded imitation, commonly known as 
‘cornelian hearts,’ they are still worn by our nominally Christian 
English young ladies as charms on their watch-chains. Well, it 
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is just the same with scarabs. These old Egyptian insect gods are 
now being worn once more by English ladies, who have picked 
them up for a few piastres in Egypt, ‘to bring them good luck ;’ 
and I know one matron of mature years, who has long ago 
discarded most orthodox religious beliefs, but who solemnly 
assures me she would feel very uncomfortable indeed if she were 
accidentally to lose her sacred beetle, which she wears as a brooch 
and regards with no little superstitious veneration. The custom has 
spread so much that scarabs will perhaps soon become the fashion ; 
and as genuine ones are common enough, while imitations are 
offered by the thousand to every traveller at all the stations on the 
Nile, the supply will probably create a demand for lucky talismans 
among the travelling public. Already there are several large 
scarab factories at Luxor, and the trade has become one of the 
staple industries of the Thebaid. 

How odd that people in the nineteenth century should still be 
influenced by conceptions as to the godhead of a particular dung- 
beetle originally formed by the half-savage Africans of ten thou- 
sand years ago! 

One point more before I close my sermon. On many monu- 
ments the scarab, when he appears as a hieroglyph or an ornament, 
seems once to have been gilded. He is also occasionally repre- 
sented dispersing rays on every side likea star or a firefly. Now it 
is true that in these cases the gilding and the rays may have been 
merely intended to show his identification with Ra, the Sun-god. 
But another ingenious explanation of these points has been 
offered which is worthy of mention before we relegate the scarab 
to his native obscurity. The common Egyptian burying-beetle 
with whom we have dealt all along is black and inconspicuous ; but 
up country in Nubia another allied species occurs, in lesser 
numbers, which is conspicuous in that peculiar sort of bronze-like 
or half-golden metallic sheen not unfrequently seen in tropical 
beetles. Now, it has been suggested that the Egyptian people 
may have been originally a more southern race, who entered the 
Nile valley from the Abyssinian highlands, and who had been 
accustomed in their old home to worship this gilded beetle both 
on account of its pious habits, which resemble those of the 
common scarab, and because its colour seemed to mark it out at 
once as a representative of the Sun-god. And in this connection 
we may recollect that even to the present day in France the little 
red-and-black ladybird is commonly known as the béte du bon 
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Dieu. In that case it is possible that the original scarab of 
religion was the brilliant Nubian and far southern species ; and 
that the Egyptians, when they moved north beyond the range of 
the gilded scarab, took to worshipping instead its dingier and less 
beautiful northern representative. But in art they may have 
continued to represent him as golden. In all this, however, I 
must honestly admit, the proportion of solid fact to pure conjec- 
ture somewhat resembles the proportion of bread to Sherris sack 
in Sir John Falstaff’s famous tavern bill. 

And now I think I have almost finished with my scarab; so I 
will take him out gingerly between finger and thumb—for he is 
an unsavoury god—and restore him to the calm of his original 
sand-pit, by the side of the two carefully-clipped garden date- 
palms. 
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Mr. Dimick was awakened from his afternoon nap by a fit of 
coughing. He was subject to bronchitis. He took the red and 
yellow handkerchief from his face and laid it across his knees. 
Then he fumbled in his pocket, and produced a small piece of 
tissue paper containing a few sticky glycerine tablets. He carried 
one to his mouth with his trembling fingers, and began to suck it 
contentedly. This indulgence in sweets was his one extravagance ; 
but then, as he said to Mr. Peters, ‘a ha’p’orth went a long way, 
and seemed to loosen the throat.’ Mr. Dimick lived in the two- 
pair front and Mr. Peters in the two-pair back; and they were 
both on the parish. The proximity of their homes. and the 
similarity of their circumstances had induced a strong friendship. 
They usually took their tea together, and always their evening 
pipes, and they had the same friends. When they went to 
church, which they usually did on fine Sunday mornings, they 
accompanied each other and sat side by side, and when either 
manifested a tendency to slumber the other took upon himself to 
touch him sharply in the ribs. Perhaps what bound them 
together more than anything else was their mutual suspicion of 
the designs of the parish. They felt that it grudged them their 
half-a-crown a week, and would gladly have seen them settled in 
‘the house,’ and each |\did his best to keep the other in health, 
because, said Mr. Peters, ‘if you or me, Dimick, was to be took 
with a stroke, or a fit, or any sich a thing, off to the house they’ld 
bundle us, sure as my eye.’ 

Mr. Dimick was in slightly better circumstances than Mr. 
Peters, owing to the fact that he had a daughter in the country 
who had married a chimney-sweep, and who was in tolerable 
circumstances. A disinclination on Mr. Dimick’s part to quit the 
capital, and the demands her numerous offspring made upon her 
time and powers, prevented his living with her, but she made him 
a small allowance, which the little old man accepted gratefully. 
He was grateful for most things, and was very guileless and 
confiding ; so much so that his enemies had been wont to consider 
him ‘touched.’ In appearance he was not unattractive. He was 
clean, and his wrinkled skin was pink and white. He had small 
blue eyes, to which the tears came very readily. Qn either cheek 
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he had a tuft of white whisker; and his hair, what remained of 
it, was also white. He stooped from the shoulder, and habitually 
carried his head slightly to one side. 

When the sweet was reduced to minute proportions, and his 
cough and the irritation which induced it had subsided, Mr. 
Dimick took his stick and tottered in to see Mr. Peters. 

Mr. Peters had also been napping, but, roused by Mr. Dimick’s 
entrance, he sat up and cleared his throat noisily. Then he 
pointed with his bony forefinger to the seat opposite his own, 
which Mr. Dimick took in silence. There was a small fire burn- 
ing in the grate. Mr. Peters wore all his wardrobe at once, but 
even then he felt the cold; and he and rheumatism were intimate 
acquaintances. 

In appearance Mr. Peters did not at all resemble his friend 
and neighbour. There was more of him, and in his younger days 
he had been very tall. He had keen old eyes, with bushy grey 
eyebrows above them, a large aquiline nose, and the fact that he 
had only two teeth remaining in his mouth made the width of 
that feature more striking: there was, he was wont to remark in 
his jocular moods, space to let for advertisements—there was 
likely to be more, for the tenure of the remaining molars was 
very insecure, and they had to be treated with great respect. 

‘ Well, Dimick,’ said he at length, ‘and how might you be 
feelin’? I don’t seem to have heerd you a coughin’ since I’ve 
been settin’ here.’ 

Mr. Peters had a loud voice, and he always adopted a some- 
what patronising tone towards Mr. Dimick. The latter thought 
he expected to be looked up to and looked up to him accordingly. 
He had a large bump of veneration. 

‘Oh,’ answered he, in his shrill tones, ‘I ain’t lookin’ for my 
bronchitis steady for another month to come. Just a touch occa- 
sional—ain’t worth talkin’ on. And how might you be ?’ 

‘Why for a gentleman of my years I’m fairish. I’m gettin’ a 
big boy now, Dimick. Eighty-three next birthday, Dimick. 
Ha, ha!? 

This conversation took place daily. Mr. Peters made the most 
of his small joke. Mr. Dimick, who was a little deaf, did not 
always hear it, but a special shake of the head which accompanied 
it invariably enlightened him as to the point at which he ought 
to Jaugh. 

‘Ha, ha!’he said. ‘ You're a jovial chap, Peters. Ha, ha, ha! 
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So you're getting a big boy now, are you, Peters? Wal, I might 
say as I’m a growin’ boy myself, but I’m a growin’ downwards, 
Peters.’ 

Mr. Dimick had evolved this joke in the watches of the night 
many months ago. It had done duty steadily since then. 

‘Ha, ha! Andso you are. You don’t measure what you did, 
Dimick. You ain’t so upright. You'll have to go in for 
drillin’!’ 

Mr. Dimick shook his head. 

‘I’ld have to swallow a poker afore I’ld come straight,’ he said. 

‘Well, how ‘ld it be to swallow a cup of tea instead? I'll 
just put on the kittle to boil. But it won’t do ter make it like I 
did this mornin’. Why, it was riling at the time. But really 
now it strikes me as rayther funny too. I b’iled up the kittle, 
yer see, for breakfast, and I put it in the tea-pot. And then I 
thought I’ld be a good boy and make the room a bit tidy first and 
have my breakfus in comfort. So I set the pot on the ’ob to draw, 
and I was a lookin’ forward to a nice strong cup. And when I set 
down to pour it out it hadn’t so much colour as a drop of whisky, 
it was just water, and that was all. I’dclean forgot the tea. And 
there was the kittle off the boil. Now, you know that’s one of 
them occasions when swear words come handy. But, lor, now, it 
do seem rather funny, me expecting it to be so nice and brown, 
and out it comes—water.’ 

‘Dear, dear, dear !’ said Mr. Dimick, ‘ and you with such a good 
memory, too.’ 

‘Yes, I’ve got a good memory, that’s true; but it serves me 
better for things a good way off than for things near by. I’ve 
heerd it’s that way with eyes, too, sometimes. You might say my 
memory’s long-sighted. It ain’t quite so convenient to me, p’r’aps, 
as t’other way, but it makes me more entertaining—don’t yer see ? 
—hetter company, so to speak. Why, if I was in serciety I often 
think I could make ’em set up. I’ve donea good few things in my 
life. I took to errinds at ten year old, and I give up sweepin’ 
crossings at eighty, and there’s been other sitivations sandwiched 
in. Ten from eighty’s seventy, and that’s a fairish time to be on 
the job.’ 

‘And so it is, so it is; considering most of us don’t live that 
long. Why, notwithstanding I’m seventy-eight myself, I haven't 
worked more’n fifty. I was in service, you know, and then I kep’ 
a little cobbler’s shop ; but when Sairey died, I didn’t seem to keep 
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up heart, and I got along less good than formerly, and then it was 
just odd jobs ; and after my gal married I lived on my bits of savin’s 
until they got low, and after that [looked tothe parish. It weren’t 
what I’ld have wished, nor what Sairey would have wished neither ’— 
he passed his hand across his eyes—‘ but it ain’t the house, and after 
all, as I’ve said to myself many’s the time, what’s the good of 
people purviding these here conveniences if no one don’t avail 
themselves ?’ 

‘That’s so,’ said Mr. Peters. 

Each of the old men knew the details in the life of the other to 
which allusion had beeh made, but the want of originality in their 
conversation did not depress them. They preferred the old fami- 
liar topics to any novelty. 

Mr. Peters poured the tea into the large cups, one of which 
had a magenta rim touched up with gold, and the other a picture 
of some sea sands, with crinolined ladies and short-frocked children 
disporting themselves upon them, and on which was written in 
fancy letters, ‘For a Good Boy.’ These, and the brown tea-pot, 
and a plate or two comprised Mr. Peters’ supply of crockery. Mr. 
Dimick was better off in this respect. He had quite an array on 
the shelf in his room and on the mantelpiece. ‘Sairey’ had had 
a mania for china, and he had not liked to part with her posses- 
sions. She had been wont to purchase her marmalade in glass 
sugar-basins and milk-jugs, and her tea at stores where a hand- 
some vase was given away with halfa pound. There were also 
two highly coloured ornaments which had belonged to her brother, 
who was a ‘ Forester, and of which she was justly proud. They 
were opposite each other on the mantelpiece next to the blue and 
white lustres which Dimick had given her on the twentieth anni- 
versary of their wedding. One represented a gentleman in a 
green tunic with a leg and a half, the other half-leg, from the 
knee downwards, being superseded by a shiny brown dog; the 
other represented the same gentleman with complete legs and no 
dog. In his hand he held a red hare, which was hanging head 
downwards. Perhaps there was nothing in all the world which 
Mr. Dimick prized so highly as these ‘ Foresters,’ not only because 
they had been Sairey’s brother’s, and then Sairey’s, but because as 
works of art he regarded them as beyond reproach. 

Mr. Dimick, being a visitor, was presented with the Margate 
cup. Its contents were very dark and very much sweetened. 
Milk was a luxury usually reserved for Sundays. Mr. Peters did 
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not think it was an improvement to the taste of tea. He said so 
now. ‘It sort of softens it down, don’t you know ?’ he remarked. 
‘ Now and then for a change a drop of milk ain’t to be despised, 
but for settin’ you up I don’t believe that tea should be diluted.’ 

They drank their tea very slowly and contentedly. Their 
days were so long that the little pleasures had to be protracted. 
Mr. Peters, by reason of his toothlessness, soaked his bread so as 
to make it softer; Mr. Dimick, who had a small appetite, nibbled 
a crust very cheerfully. He always ate crust on principle when 
he partook of Mr. Peters’ hospitality ; also on principle he insisted 
on Mr. Peters’ eating crumb when the latter had tea in his room. 

Presently, whether it was that a piece of bread went the wrong 
way, or from other causes, Mr. Dimick was attacked by a violent 
fit of coughing. It came upon him so suddenly that he was quite 
unprepared, and the tea-cup fell off his weak old knees on to the 
fender. Had it fallenon to the floor it would perhaps, not being re- 
markably delicate, have escaped injury, but its sharp contact first 
with the edge of the fender and then with the tongs had the effect 
of breaking it into several pieces. The handle rolled under the 
grate, and the tea ran into the ashes. Mr. Peters sprang up with 
such energy that he nearly let his own cup fall. Then he depo- 
sited the latter on the table and went down on his stiff knees to 
inspect the injury. It hurt him to move quickly for one thing, 
he was very much annoyed at the accident for another, and he was 
a man of an impulsive temperament, so that when he saw the irre- 
mediableness of the breakage he grew crimson in the face and said 
furiously, ‘ You’ve smashed it to atoms. And there ain’t nothing 
I valued like just that bit of chiney !’ 

Poor Mr. Dimick tried to apologise, but he was at the moment 
physically incapable of doing so. He was very red in the face and 
the tears were streaming from his eyes. He shook his head depre- 
catingly. But whenever he tried to speak the cough began again. 

‘You'ld ought to have put it down when you see the cough 
comin’ on,’ continued Mr. Peters, mercilessly ; ‘ tea-cups of that 
kind don’t grow in gutters that you should treat ’em so cheap. 
If it had been yours I make no doubt you'ld have taken better care 
of it. Not as you could help coughin’—that’s your infirmity—but 
you might have set the cup out of mischief first. If there’s a 
thing I can’t abide it’s to have my furniture destroyed, and that 
cup I valued special. It weren’t like any other cup to me.’ 

Mr. Dimick looked at him piteously. ‘Tm that—sorry, 
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Peters,’ he said indistinctly ; ‘I wouldn’t have let it go—if the 
coughin’ hadn’t come—suddint like ; but the ticklin’ began and 
then—the cup sort of leapt off my lap—and I couldn’t have 
stopped it—not if it had been ever so.’ 

‘ Ah, well, well,’ said Mr. Peters, whose temper had well-nigh 
spent itself, and who was already beginning to be mollified ; 
‘ there’s a proverb that “it ain’t no use cryin’ over spilt milk,” and 
I suppose it ‘ll hold good for tea too. I spoke hasty. Of course 
you didn’t do it for the purpose. Don’t name it any more, 
Dimick ; don’t name it.’ 

But this softening on his part affected Mr. Dimick more than 
his anger had done. By now, too, he had regained command over 
his voice. 

‘ But I must name it,’ he said; ‘it’s only nat’ral you should 
be vexed.’ 

Mr. Peters had now resumed his seat, one or two of the broken 
pieces in his hands. He surveyed them ruefully, then laid them 
on the table. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I’m not vexed. Of course I couldn’t purtend 
as I’m not sorry, for sorry I am, but accidents happin in the best 
regilated fam’lies ; and I’m sure none couldn’t be better regilated 
than yours and mine. Ha, ha, ha! Don’t you look so downcast, 
Dimick. It ain’t nothink after all. Dd have had to part with 
that cup sooner or later, you know; it couldn’t have gone along 
to Heaven with me. Ha, ha! Cheer up, Dimick ; there’s plenty 
more tea in the pot. And if you'll jest let me step in and fetch 
one of your cups, you can have it all comfortable.’ 

‘I’m sure you're very generous, Peters,’ said Dimick, holding 
out his little thin hand to his friend, who grasped it in his horny 
one, ‘very generous. And you a valuin’ of it, and all. But I 
can’t help feelin’ you mind it more than you own.’ . 

‘Mind it, I do, Dimick,’ assented the old man. ‘I am but 
human, and a cup’s a cup. And when I come back I’ll just tell 
yer what I ain’t never mentioned to you afore, why I sort of held 
to that one. It was a souveneer, you see.’ 

He rose to go into Dimick’s room. The latter did not offer to 
go himself. He was a good deal upset by the little accident, and 
his fit of coughing had exhausted him. So he sat over the fire 
shaking his head mournfully, and regarding the broken pieces on 
the table. Peters took life very cheerfully, but Dimick was more 
inclined to grizzle, and to worry about things that could not behelped. 
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Mr. Peters returned before long. He had taken the first cup 
and saucer that came handy, and it happened to be of a very 
similar kind to the one which had been broken. It was white and 
gold, and it had a little picture of a pier in black upon it, above 
which, in gold letters, was written ‘A Present from Margate.’ 

Mr. Dimick started slightly when he saw which cup Mr. Peters 
had chosen. It was one from the shelf which he was not in the 
habit of using, regarding it in the light of an article of vertu; 
still he said nothing, but suffered Mr. Peters to wipe the rim with 
his coat-sleeve, and then fill it with tea from the pot, browner than 
the last and nearly as hot. 

‘ There,’ said Peters, ‘now we are all comfortable again. Help 
yerself to sugar, Dimick. Where’s your spoon? Oh, there it is! 
If it ain’t rolled under the table! Well, don’t worrit to stoop. 
Use mine.’ 

Mr. Dimick stirred his tea and began to sip it in silence. 
However, as the warm fluid comforted and cheered him, he gra- 
dually regained his former composure. 

‘You was a-going to tell me about that cup,’ he said. 

‘And so I was. Well, I don’t know why I ain’t named it to 
you sooner. But you see a thing sort of resembles a person ; 
there’s points you name when they’re dead you don’t breathe while 
they’re livin’. I ain’t much of a one for sentiment, as you know, 
Dimick. You're more that way than me; but even them as has 
hard cases often has a soft part inside—like a crab, so to speak.’ 

He settled himself more firmly in his chair and put his hands 
inside his sleeves, a habit he had when preparing for a narrative. 

‘ Well, anyways, I had a soft part in me for her as gave me that. 
She weren’t a woman, though you might think it. I’ve had 
weaknesses for a various few o’ them in my time; but, bless you, 
I’ve forgot most of them now, names and all, though I remembers 
occasional the colours of their hair. But this one was a bit of a 
girl, not more than eight years old, and a cripple to the bargain. 
But if ever I loved a human soul that was her. My wife and me 
wasn’t well matched, which, though it don’t do to speak ill of 
the dead, Dimick, I may say that, if ever there was a bad- 
tempered one, her it was. Still, she’ve gone to her account, and I 
won’t say but at times I aggrewated of her. A man is but a man. 
’Liza and me we married each other out of spite, I think. I don’t 
know why else, for we quarrelled when we kep’ company, and I 
believe-we thought there wasn’t sich a good way of payin’ out one 
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another as gitting married. So, you see, there weren’t much love 
lost that way.’ 

‘Me and Sairey never had a word pass between us,’ said 
Dimick thoughtfully. 

‘Ah,’ said Peters, rather sharply, ‘I daresay it ‘ld take a 
clever woman to quarrel with you. Well, anyways, some has 
luck and some don’t. But I may say that for cookin’ a pertater 
"Liza hadn’t a equal. But to resoom. Well, this kid—Alice her 
name was—she and her mother, who was a widder lady that took 
in trousers to machine, they lived in the same house, down below. 
Alice, she was like a doll in a toyship to the face of her, fair she was, 
and blue eyes, and hair all yellow, pretty—well, I don’t believe I ever 
see a face to beat it cept once—a lady somewhat similar featured 
what walked on a tight rope in a circus when I was hopping in 
Kent. But from birth this kid had had somethink wrong with 
one side—paralysed it was—and she had to wear a special sort of 
leg thing got out of a hospital. But get about she did, wonderful. 
Well, that child were as full of mischief as a egg is of meat ; but 
loving she were—she’d cling around yer neck and kiss you so 
pretty, and if anyone give her somethink she weren’t happy but 
yould have half. And she’d come to my room—we hadn’t no 
youngsters, you see—and say “ Hullo, Mr. Peters,” and I’ld say 
‘“‘T ain’t at home, Alice,” and she’ld laugh that hearty and say 
“Oh, but I see yer, Mr. Peters. And p’r’aps you’ve got some 
sweeties for me; have you, Mr. Peters?” I generally kep’ a bit of 
somethink by me. And in she’ld come and perch on my knee, 
and tell me her bits of news, and what her teacher at the Sunday 
school had taught her—there was a kind young woman as taught 
some of them cripples around our way—and how her mother was 
gettin’ along for work, and what tricks she had been up to. We 
was sich friends as never was. Well——’ 

Mr. Peters hesitated for a moment before continuing, while he 
regarded Mr. Dimick with a dubious eye. He was aware that 
Mr. Dimick had a high opinion of him, and he did not wish to 
fall in his estimation. 

‘ Well,’ he said then, ‘we ain’t none of us saints. I suppose 
I’m in the right way now. But there was a time when I were 
wilder, Dimick. I don’t mind owning up that there was occasions 
when I didn’t see the benefits of teatolism, no, nor yet temperance. 
I don’t say as I was a drunkard, Dimick, but p’r’aps I come anigh 
so bein’—p’r’aps I might have been one outright but for that slip 
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of a thing what the Almighty sent tome. Some folks might say 
as her life were useless. She come for a bit, and she were 
crippled, and then she were took ; but, mark ye, Dimick, there’s a 
lot done by that sort of folk as we feels called on to pity by reason 
of their afflictions.’ 

‘T don’t make no doubt of it,’ said Mr. Dimick, and he nodded 
two or three times very emphatically. ‘I don’t make no manner 
of doubt of it.’ 

‘ Anyways, one evening I’d had a bust up, and I came home a 
bit upset and I rounded on ’Liza, and I will add, Dimick, though 
it weren’t a usual thing with me like with some, that I up and 
hit her. And we was a makin’ sich a row that we didn’t hear 
the little un knock. But she had just come in, and she says in 
her shrill pipin’ voice, she says, ‘“ Are you a playin’? Let me 
play too. Let me play too, Mr. Peters.” And I said, rough like, 
“Git away, Alice,” and ’Liza she was a cryin’. And Alice, she 
says, “Why, it ain't a game! You're a-hitting of her, Mr. 
Peters!” And then she set to and cried like as if she’d been the 
one hurted. And she ran away down to her mother. And not a 
blessed glimpse of her did I have for three days. You see she 
were disappointed in me; that- were it, Dimick, and her little 
feelin’s suffered. Well, I couldn’t stand not seein’ her, and at 
last I went along to her mother and I said, ‘‘Send Alice up. Tld 
like a game with her.” And Alice’s mother she said, ‘‘ Well, to tell 
you the truth, Mr. Peters,” she said, “‘ men’s men, and I know the 
world; but Alice, she’s but a baby, and I’ve kep’ her innercent, 
and if she’s a bit naughty at times, yet she don’t know no real 
wickedness. And she’ve been taught at the school, and I wouldn’t 
wonder but the Lord have learned her Himself a lot of pretty 
thoughts. And quarrellin’ and all upsets her. And she don’t 
seem to feel for you what she did, Mr. Peters,” she said. And 
then she went in and shut the door. 

‘I didn’t say nothink ; maybe even I was a bit riled at her 
airs, but I felt it notwithstanding! And one day soonish after I 
catched Alice in the passage, and I says, ‘I’ve got some sweeties, 
Alice ;” and she says, “‘ Have yer, Mr. Peters?” And she looked 
at me sort of wistful, and I says, “Don’t you want ’em, Alice ; 
ain’t you going to see me?” And she puts her little head to one 
side like a bird and she says, ‘‘ I don’t love you, Mr. Peters, when 
you speak so loud and make Mrs. Peters cry. I’m frightened.” 
And I says, “I won’t do it no more, Alice;” and she jumped up 
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and clung around me and says, “I love yer again, Mr. Peters I 
do love yer, and I want them sweeties.” 

‘Lor, it seems I can feel them little hands on my neck now, 
and hear her little voice, ‘ I do love yer, Mr. Peters,” she said.’ 

There was a short pause. Mr. Peters cleared his throat, and 
made surreptitious use of his shiny coat-sleeve to wipe his eyes. 
Mr. Dimick sympathetically produced the red and yellow handker- 
chief and wiped his. 

‘You might not believe it, went on Mr. Peters at length, 
‘but the fear of offending that little un kep’ me straight. I 
don’t say as I didn’t have my glass, but I knew when to stop, you 
see. I couldn’t go to upset her confidence in me. . . . Some 
time after when the summer come some club or something paid a 
bit, and her mother she scrubbed together a bit more, and Alice 
she went for two weeks to Southend along with some others. 
She’d been ailin’ a piece and they thought it ‘Id set her up. We 
missed her you bet, but still’we was glad for her to have that 
there change. But she wasn’t looked after quite proper—there 
was a lot of them youngsters together you see—and she come 
back brown and that, but a sight weaker. She didn’t have no 
tricks left in her. But now I tell yer what—she’d had a bit of 
money give her. I don’t know as I didn’t give her a copper or 
two myself to spend on sweeties. She’d saved it all, and when 
she was away she bought two things: one was a little box with 
shells to it for her mother, and the other that there > he 
pointed to the table, and then, suddenly remembering the acci- 
dent which had befallen his treasure, left the sentence unfinished. 
He only heaved a great sigh which went to Mr. Dimick’s heart. 
‘She says to me, “Here, Mr. Peters, I’ve brought yer this, and 
there’s ‘For a good boy’ on it, ’cause you are good, ain’t yer, 
Mr. Peters? There wasn’t one ‘ For a good man,” she says, “‘ but 
I thought you wouldn’t mind bein’ called a boy for once, Mr. 
Peters,” she said. Lor, I did laugh. 

‘The next winter . . . she died. 

‘I’ve got rid of a many things, but I’ve had a superstition 
about that there cup,’ he ended huskily. 

‘Dear, dear,’ said Mr. Dimick, applying the red handkerchief 
again, ‘and I’ve abroke it.’ 

He looked at the one he was holding and then deposited it 
carefully on the table. A thought had come to him, It was in 
answer to it that he said mournfully : 
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‘ That was Sairey’s.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Peters, ‘ it’s a pretty bit of chiney, too.’ 

‘She was took to Margate once with a treat,’ continued Mr. 
Dimick, still dolefully contemplating the cup and saucer ; ‘ it was 
only women and I didn’t goalong. But she brought that with 
her for me. She always had a thought for me, Sairey had. 
There was the cup and a bag of shrimps. I remember them 
shrimps. They weren’t like no other shrimps I ever tasted. Not 
near so much taste to’em. I mind I said to Sairey, ‘‘ Shrimps is 
like everything else. The best’s in London. Why I’ve got 
tastier ones in the ’Arrow Road many’s the time off a barrer.” 
But the cup I hadn’t no fault with.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Peters again, ‘it’s certainly a pretty bit of 
chiney.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Peters guessed what was in Mr. Dimick’s mind. 
He kept his eye fixed upon the ‘Present from Margate,’ and at 
length he said, ‘ It resembles mine, too, don’t it ?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said poor Mr. Dimick ruefully, ‘ it ain’t altogether 
different neither.’ He put out one finger and touched it: ‘ P’raps,’ 
he said with a break in his poor old voice, ‘ p’r’aps it'll make a 
substitoot.’ 

‘Meanin’,’ said Mr. Peters quickly, ‘in the place of t’other ?’ 

‘ That’s so,’ assented Mr. Dimick tremulously. 

_ ‘Why, for that matter it is ill-convenient only to have one, it 
don’t look hospitible, do it? But I’m afraid I’m a robbing of you, 
Dimick.’ 

‘Don’t name it,’ said poor Mr. Dimick, ‘ there’s others.’ 

But he looked as sad as if he were parting with an old and 
valued friend. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Peters magnanimously, ‘ we'll put it in this 
way, Dimick. Whenever you drop in to tea you shall use it. 
Thank you kindly. I won’t refuse you, Dimick. I know you 
wouldn’t offer if you meant me to refuse you.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Dimick. But the ‘no’ was a very undecided 


one. 

Very soon after this little transaction he went back to his own 
room. He usually retired to bed shortly after dusk, having a pipe 
by way of supper. This evening he had not the heart to undress 
and settle down for the night. He lit the evil-smelling oil-lamp, 
and sat down at his small table, resting his elbows upon it. Then 
he deliberately contemplated the room and his possessions. There 
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were the ‘ Foresters’ and the lustres, there were the glass sugar- 
basin and the two glass jugs, there was the green vase with red 
roses, there were the two chipped pudding-plates that Sairey 
had picked up cheap, there were the two with the pretty pattern 
round the brim that they had bought together at Clare Market, 
there was the cup with the ‘Battle of Waterloo’ on it, #hd there 
no, a gap, a gap represented the cup and saucer which had 
come from Margate. 

All that he possessed seemed valueless without it. Look where 
he would he could see nothing but just that gap. 

And surely Sairey would have been deeply grieved to have her 
collection spoilt in this manner. 

He shook his head and moved uneasily on his chair. Perhaps 
he had been too impulsive. 

But then he had destroyed his friend’s little treasure, and 
surely it was only just to make such restitution as lay in his 
power. Even if he had had the money to buy a cup as good as 
that which had been broken, he could scarcely have hoped to re- 
place it by one which could recall his own to Peters, especially as 
the Latimer Road did not offer many facilities for the purchase of 
varieties in china, and he was not strong enough to go farther 
afield unaided. 

But it did seem a pity, and he could not help wishing that 
there were any other way of making it up to Peters but just this 
one. 

Once more he surveyed his belongings. Was there anything 
he valued less? The other cups? Why, he supposed not. 
Certainly there were two of the flowered pattern, but then it 
seemed a shame to separate them, they looked so nice on either 
side of the green vase. The ‘Battle of Waterloo’? No, that was 
so interesting. He liked to take it in his hands and pick out the 
characters. True, he wasn’t quite clear as to which was Boney 
and which was Wellington—they were dressed so much alike, and 
the few features they possessed were so very similar ; but what did 
that matter? The value of the cup was undiminished. It was 
sufficient that both the generals were represented. 

He ceased his meditation suddenly. There was only room in 
his mind for one thought at a time. The question as to what he 
could spare to Peters was driven out by the reflection that he would 
have to rearrange his china. The ‘ Battle of Waterloo’ and the 
‘Present from Margate’ had set each other off. The disposition 
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was now one-sided. There was a want of symmetry about the 
shelf as it appeared at present. The sugar-basin might perhaps 
be used to supplement the cup; it could be spared from its place, 
but then it was certainly rather large. It would dwarf the cup. 
Suppose he took the cup off the shelf altogether and put it on the 
mantelpiece by the side of one of the lustres. No; even then it 
would want something to matchit. And ifit went in the middle ? 
Why, then he would have to move the bunch of wax flowers 
beneath a (broken) glass shade which so elegantly occupied the 
central position. It was very worrying. He began to think that 
the possession of property was not without its drawbacks. Then 
he gave way to futile wishes and regrets. He lamented his 
generosity to Peters, and he felt what a pity it was he had gone 
in to tea that afternoon, or, at any rate, that he had held his cup 
on his knees. Perhaps, if he had not been sitting near the fender 
the cup might have fallen without being broken. But he had 
gone to take tea with Peters, he had held the cup on his knees, it 
had fallen on the fender, and he had offered a substitute. He sup- 
posed there was nothing for it but submission. 

At last he abandoned the idea of making any rearrangement 
to-night. He began the lengthy process of undressing, got into 
bed, and extinguished the light. It was striking ten when he laid 
his night-capped head on the pillow. That was for him quite a 
late hour. 

But though he might have been expected to feel tired, no 
sleep visited his eyelids. He lay there hour after hour wide awake, 
and staring into the darkness. In his mind’s eye he still saw that 
gap, and it worried him past endurance. He tried to think of 
something else, but, however hard he strove to dwell upon some 
other topic, he always came back to the cup or made fresh combi- 
nations with his china, all of which, as they presented themselves 
to his imagination, were in some way unsatisfactory. Once he 
almost determined to go into Peters’ room and ask him to give 
him back the ‘ Present,’ but then he remembered how well Peters 
had behaved about the breakage, and how, with more justice, he 
might ask him to give back his cup. No, it would not be right 
to take his gift away. It had been freely proffered. And, after 
all, he had gone so far as to assure Peters that it was not a mere 
compliment, but a bona fide offer which he had made. It would 
be humiliating to draw back now. 

At his age and in his health a sleepless night was no trifle. 
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The next morning he was so weak and tired that he did not get 
up. He lay dozing on and off, but in the wakeful intervals he 
was much depressed. He had, even when his mind was not 
actively dwelling on the subject, a consciousness that something 
unpleasant had happened. At last he could stay in bed no longer. 
He got up, and, as on the previous afternoon, went in to have tea 
with Mr. Peters. He was anxious to see his cup once more. 

‘Hullo!’ said Mr. Peters, who was again disturbed at the fag- 
end of his post-meridian nap, ‘why, what have you been doin’ all 
the mornin’? It’s my cleanin’ up day and I’ve been attendin’ to 
my furnitur’. How’s yourself? You're lookin’ peaky.’ 

‘I don’t feel partikler hearty,’ said Dimick, accepting as before 
the unoccupied chair to which Mr. Peters pointed; ‘I haven’t 
slep’.’ 

‘Dear, that’s a bother. Was it the cough? You must be 
careful yer know, Dimick. If you gets bad this winter they'll be 
sendin’ you off to the Workus Infirmary as sure as my name’s 
Nathanel Peters.’ 

‘It weren’t the cough.’ 

‘What then? Worritin’? You'll never grow fat if you worrit, 
Dimick, and if you get so thin as that come to you'll have bed 
sores when youre ill. I suppose worritin’s like measles, some’s 
liable and some ain’t. What is it now?’ 

‘ Nothink partikler,’ said Mr. Dimick feebly. 

Mr. Peters looked at him sharply. 

‘There is,’ he said. 

‘No, there ain’t.’ 

‘Well, look a bit perkier then. Bless my soul, who ought to 
be happy if we didn’t, with all our cares behind us, so to speak, 
except a matter of stiff joints? That ain’t worth considerin’. 
Now, let’s have a cup of tea.’ 

Mr. Dimick held his cup closely in his two hands, partly 
because the heat of the tea warmed them, but chiefly because the 
contact with the cup itself cheered him. It was like the touch of 
a loved being, and diffused comfort through his system. For the 
time the ‘Present from Margate’ was his own again, and he was 
almost happy. Peters noted the expression of his face. He was 
a shrewd old fellow. Perhaps he had some suspicion that Dimick 
had been making a sacrifice beyond his feeble strength. But he 
said nothing. 

The two old men talked little. Dimick was somewhat deafer 
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than usual, owing to his general weariness, and he was also not a 
particularly lively companion. But he sat on quite a long time. 
The cup was to him what a strayed sheep is to a loving shepherd ; 
for it, it was worth leaving all the others which were safe. When 
at length he did retire it was with a backward loving glance at 
the piece of china, which was not lost upon Peters. 

‘ There ain’t no doubt,’ said the latter to himself, ‘ that Dimick 
is a-drawin’ back. He don’t want to part with that cup. He’s 
a-worritin’ about it. But if he want it let him speak up and say 
it. I don’t count hints as nothink. Besides, I didn’t ought to 
encourage him in covetousness, and he’ve got all them other bits.’ 

That night, as on the previous one, poor Mr. Dimick slept but 
little. He was really too tired and overstrained. When he awoke 
from an uneasy slumber the moon was shining into his room, and 
it was as light as day. The gap on his shelf was painfully ap- 
parent to him. He lay and watched it for some time. Presently 
he sat up in bed, fired with a sudden resolve. 

‘I don’t think I’ld mind it the same in the day-time,’ he said, 
‘but at night it do seem to worrit me. It’s use, I daresay, but 
when you come to my age use is second natur’. To-morrow Ill 
do ’em different. But to-night I feel I must have it. Peters 
sleeps deep. If I creep in quiet I can soon feel it and bring it in, 
and I can put it back in the mornin’ 

He got out of bed, put on his old coat, and slipped his feet 
into his ‘ carpets.’ Then he stole to the door, opened it, and stood 
in the dark passage. It was only a step from his door to that of 
Peters’. His hands were trembling so that he could scarcely turn 
the handle, and he was, above all things, anxious to avoid making 
a noise. He did not want to alarm or disturb his friend. 

Deaf as he was, he could hear Mr. Peters’ loud and prolonged 
snores. They comforted him as a voucher for the soundness of 
that gentleman’s slumber. He crept stealthily along the floor. 
He knew every inch of that room as well as he knew his own, and 
he was aware that Mr. Peters kept his crockery in the little cup- 
board near the window, the door of which always stood open. Before 
very long his fingers were carefully feeling along the shelf. They 
wandered first into the sugar-basin ; he knew that by the feel of 
the sugar. He removed them, and presently they touched the 
twisted handle of the ‘Present from Margate.’ A thrill passed 
through him—a thrill of joy and triumph. He would know that 
handle among a thousand, even in the darkness, He felt along 
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the cup. It was standing in the saucer. He took the parts up 
very carefully, one in either hand, to prevent their rattling against 
each other. 

Now he had got them, a sudden eagerness to be gone possessed 
him. He went almost hurriedly across the room, making for the 
door, dragging his slippered feet along with less caution, and 
consequently with more noise than before. 

Whether his footsteps were audible to Peters or whether the 
latter was merely awakened by a bad dream is not certain, but, 
whatever the cause, he suddenly sprang up in bed with an gath. It 
broke with startling force upon the silence, and gave Dimick such 
a fright that he jumped nearly out of his skin, cup and saucer fell 
from his loosened grasp with a clatter, and in a minute he was 
lying on the floor in a heap, groping for them and crying like a child. 

If Mr. Peters had been asleep before, he was now effectually 
awakened. He struck a light and looked about him. Then he 
deliberately got out of bed, walked up to the intruder and shook 
him, as one would shake a naughty child with whom one was more 
grieved than angry. ° 

‘So that’s it,’ he said; ‘ you’re sleep-walking after that bit of 
chiney. Take it along with you and don’t be afool. Why, you’re 
all of a shiver. You'll take a chill and be sent to the infirmary, 
that'll be your end, for I sha’n’t be able to attend to yer if you 
git me out of bed and keeps me in the cold, all in dishabily as the 
furreners say. There—don’t go blubbering.’ The shaking had 
changed to a gentle patting on the shoulder. ‘ You ain’t in your 
second childhood yet awhile. Leastways I thought you’ weren’t, 
but I aren’t so sure any longer.’ 

‘I felt that longin’ for it,’ said Mr. Dimick pitifully. ‘But I 
didn’t mean to keep it.’ 

‘You’re welcome,’ said Mr. Peters. 

He picked up the pieces of china; the saucer was cracked, 
but the cup was uninjured. He placed them in Mr. Dimick’s 
hands and then led him to the door, and closed it upon him. 

As for Mr. Dimick, shaken, exhausted, and shivering as he was, 
he was happy. He put the cup and the saucer back on the bare 
place on the shelf, then with a sigh of relief, like a tired child, he 
got back into bed and drew the clothes around him. 

He never left the bed again. The cold which was the result 
of his nocturnal wandering turned to an attack of bronchitis, 
more severe than he had ever known. When the little parish 
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doctor paid one of his somewhat begrudged visits he told himself 
that he would have one patient less this winter. Indeed, it soon 
became apparent both to Mr. Peters and to Mr. Dimick himself 
that the end was approaching. Neither of the friends had made 
any allusion to the immediate cause of the illness, and as Mr. 
Dimick could not take his tea in Mr. Peters’ room there was no 
need to mention the fact that the latter only possessed one cup. 

One afternoon, however, about a week after his attack Mr. 
Dimick invited Mr. Peters to take tea with him. 

‘ It’s about the last time, I think, Peters,’ he.said in his weak old 
voice, now scarcely raised above a whisper, ‘ but I’d like it special.’ 

‘I’m very willin’, Dimick,’ Mr. Peters said; ‘but don’t you 
git low, now. There’s no knowing but you'll be up and about 
yet. P’r’aps you'll see me out.’ 

Dimick’s deafness had increased. He did not hear what 
Peters said, but he grasped his meaning. He shook his head. 
Then he pointed with his lean finger to the shelf. 

‘Take down the ‘“ Margate,”’ he said ; ‘ I want you todrink yer 
tea out of it. . . . It ain’t’—he paused to cough and his eyes 
filled with tears—‘it ain’t as I grudged it yer—Peters. It was 
just use—yer know. And somehow I fancied Sairey wouldn’t be 
pleased. . . . I'ld ought to have been content, seein’ as... I 
smashed the souveneer.’ 

‘Now don’t name it, Dimick,’ Peters said, ‘don’t, I beg of 
yer. Bless me,’ he added huskily, ‘I’ld rather you be happy than 
have a cup with twenty Margate piers to it.’ 

‘When I’m gone,’ Dimick said still more feebly, ‘ it’s yours, 
Peters. It’s yours now, but if you'll just put it back on the shelf 
till I’m gone I’ld be very grateful. It’s use, you see. I don’t 
mind you a-drinkin’ from it, but I would like it put on the shelf 
opposite the “ Battle.” ’ 

‘ All serene,’ said Mr. Peters. 

‘ There’s other things,’ went on Mr. Dimick presently, ‘ I’ld be 
glad as you should have. The “ Foresters ”—they mustn’t go out 0’ 
the family. My daughter must have the “ Foresters,” and maybe 
she’d fancy the lustres, but: the rest of the chiney I’ld be glad as 
you should take it. You can set ’em against the souveneer. . . . 
But I'd like the “‘ Margate” to be kep’ on the shelf, Peters, till I’m 
underground. . . . It were Sairey’s, you see, and it’s use, Peters, 
it’s use.’ 
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MILITARY BALLOONING. 


NATURALLY the first object of the leader of an army is to discover 
the whereabouts of the enemy, and hitherto he has not had any 
particular means of doing so beyond the method, which has 
probably prevailed ever since men unfortunately began to make 
war on one another, of sending out scouts in advance of his 
troops. Of course, if he can get on to a high hill near to where 
the enemy are he can command a sight of them; but then the 
enemy would, in the first place, probably not allow him to get up 
such a hill, or, if they allowed him to do so, would take care to 
keep out of sight themselves. But how will it be if he can carry 
a lofty watching-place about with him from which either he or 
his deputies can overlook the enemy’s country? The commander 
who has such an advantage on his side will certainly profit greatly. 

Now, it is precisely with the object of gaining such an advan- 
tage that military science has within the last few years made use 
of balloons. It must be understood that military balloons are 
used for surveying purposes only. It is true that during the 
Franco-German War balloons were used by the French during the 
siege of Paris, but they were only employed for carrying letters, 
passengers, and pigeons, the latter being intended to carry back 
letters to the besieged city. Nor, again, are balloons used as a 
means of attack, although some enthusiasts in ballooning have 
suggested the idea of an aérial battery which should fire down on 
the enemy from above. Such an operation would, however, be 
quite impossible, for the reason that a balloon is never intended 
to hover right over the enemy’s position. 

And now let us look at some of the requirements of such a 
moving watch-tower as we may consider a military balloon to be. 
In the first place, it must be easy of transport, not only along 
roads but also across country, and capable of being moved into 
all places to which troops can be sent. Then it must be always 
ready for action. A balloon which required a long time for 
preparation before it could be sent up, after removal from one 
place to another, would be of little use in operations where, 
above all things, speed is an absolute necessity. 

Military balloons as at present constructed and worked seem 
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exactly to fulfil these conditions. To begin with, they ate 
small—small, that is, in comparison with some of the monster 
balloons which carry cars full of people—for they are only about 
twenty feet in diameter, and, like hansom cabs, are constructed to 
carry two only. In construction they do not differ from ordinary 
balloons, but there is, of course, a great difference in the way in 
which they are worked as compared with the unfettered flight of 
what we may call their civilian brethren. A war-balloon is always 
‘captive’—that is, secured to mother-earth by a cable. In the 
next place, they are not often emptied of their gas, and folded up, 
like a civilian balloon. They are always kept ready for action, 
properly filled, and can be in this condition transported to any 
place at a moment’s notice. 

Let us describe such a balloon as that which was employed 
during the military manceuvres held last summer on the Berkshire 
downs. The balloon attached to the division which operated 
during the manceuvres from the Wiltshire side was kept, when at 
rest, in a deep ravine close to the camp, where it was screened 
from wind and dust. To keep off mischievous boys or other 
sources of danger a guard-tent was erected close by, and there was 
always an attendant sapper on the watch. The balloon was kept 
down by means of sand-bags piled into the car, and was also 
steadied by guy-ropes; so that it was perfectly safe even if a gust 
of wind should chance to blow up the gully. 

Let us suppose that we have taken up our position near the 
balloon when the hour for starting has arrived, and that we are 
prepared to follow its fortunes during the day. The balloons were, 
we may mention, out every day of the manceuvres, starting with 
the columns and remaining on duty during the whole of the day’s 
proceedings. The first business is, of course, to get the balloon 
out of the ravine or valley in which it has been stationed for the 
night. The moorings are cast off, and the little wicker car is 
almost emptied of the sand-bags. The balloon, being thus free to 
move, is partly led and partly dragged along by a body of sappers 
until it is out of the valley and on the high ground above, where 
its attendant waggon awaits it. And here let us mention briefly 
the composition of the balloon party or section, and describe the 
waggons and other gear. We find that the balloon section consists 
of two mounted Engineer officers, two or three. sergeants, and 
about a dozen sappers, in addition to five drivers, who are required 
for the waggons. All employed, whether officers or men, have been 
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through a course of balloon instruction at a ballooning school 
established at Lydd. There are also two other commissioned 
officers attached to the party, whose duties we shall describe 
later on. 

And now a few words about the waggons. One is a large 
vehicle, looking something like a timber-truck, and provided with 
large reels, round which are wound nearly two thousand yards of 
twisted wire-rope. There are also boxes for tools and other 
appliances, and the machine is drawn by six horses. There is a 
second waggon, a good deal gmaller than the first and drawn by 
four horses only. ~The horses are all of them driven in the usual 
military fashion—that is to say, there is a driver on the near horse 
of each pair. As the Engineers boast.that their waggons can go 
wherever guns go, it is necessary they should be horsed in this 
manner. It would be impossible otherwise to arrange for the 
proper regulation of pace for each pair of horses when ascending 
or descending steep and roadless hills. The intention of the larger 
balloon-waggon is obvious: it forms the base to which the balloon 
is attached when allowed to rise. The smaller waggon is loaded 
with iron pipes, which contain a supply of gas, and it is techni- 
cally called the tube-waggon. As the balloon is always to be 
moved about ready charged with gas, it does not seem at first 
sight that this attendant waggon is necessary. But the rule of 
military operations is always to be prepared for any emergency, 
and were the balloon tobe injured and lose its gas in the field it 
would be useless unless there were at hand a fresh supply of gas. 
We might conceive, for instance, of a balloon being wounded and 
crippled by a hostile shot or by some other accident, and yet being 
repaired and refilled on the battle-field itself. 

And now let us suppose that balloon and waggon have formed 
a junction, and are ready to start with the troops. Away goes 
the waggon, with the balloon hanging on to its tail, while the 
attendant sappers on each side keep it steady. The train moves 
along at a good round pace, easily keeping up with or even 
passing the infantry, and makes for the particular spot at which 
it has been determined to commence ballooning operations, which 
is usually on the top of a good high hill. An ascent is an easy 
enough matter, and soon accomplished. The balloon is securely 
fixed to the end of the wire-rope, and the two men who are to 
ascend take their places. At the word of command the men who 
have been holding down the car let go, and up shoots the balloon, 
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unwinding the rope as it rises, and allowed sometimes to ascend 
to a height of a thousand feet. And suppose the officer receives 
instructions to move the position of the balloon, is it necessary to 
haul it down? Nota bit of it- A man is placed at the end of 
the waggon, who carefully guides the connecting-rope so that it 
cannot get entangled or run risk of being cut, and away goes 
the waggon, sometimes at a trot across fields, and up and down hill, 
until the balloon itself is a long distance away from its original 
station. Next, suppose that it is necessary to lower the balloon. 
Is it needful to wind in all the wire-rope that has been paid out 
from the reels? No such thing. The balloon is brought to earth 
in a much more expeditious manner. A long stout pole, in the 
middle of which is a pulley-wheel, is laid across the rope. Half 
a dozen men seize the pole and run it along the rope, and their 
weight soon brings the balloon down to the ground. Passengers 
can then be exchanged, or any other operation can be carried 
on, and then the men run the pole back, and up shoots the 
balloon again many hundreds of feet into the air, without having 
been away from its exalted position more than a few minutes. 
But it is not necessary to lower the balloon in this or any other 
way whenever it is required that messages should be exchanged 
between those below and those above. ‘There are various contri- 
vances for doing this. Sometimes, for instance, a wire is attached, 
through which messages can be sent to a telephone. Another 
plan is to send communications down the wire-cable. A little 
wire-hook is fastened round the cable, and the letter or paper, 
weighted with a small sand-bag, is sent fluttering down. The 
human voice, it may also be added, can be heard both from a 
considerable height and depth, so that verbal communication 
is not difficult if there is no wind. 

And now let us consider in what way the balloon is utilised 
when it is up aloft. It is, as we have already said, used for 
purposes of observation only ; but the observations to be of any 
value must be of a recorded character, so that they can be made 
use of by the general in command. The observations are recorded 
in permanent form, partly by hand and partly mechanically... We 
have said that officers belonging to other corps than that of the 
Royal Engineers are from time to time attached to the balloon 
section. The duties of these officers are to make sketches or 
maps of the country which they see below them, and especially 
to note the position of troops. Where the country is already 
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known the officer takes a map and a pair of field-glasses, and 
proceeds to mark on the former as quickly as he can all the bodies 
of troops which he sees. He is provided with two pencils of 
different coloured chalk, with which he is able to indicate the 
position of his friends and that of the enemy. These sketches 
can be sent down in rapid succession in the manner already 
described, and handed to orderlies who are waiting below ready to 
gallop off with them; and the general can thus be informed of 
any change made in the disposition even of the enemy’s troops 
in a very few minutes. 

Of course, sketching a bird’s-eye view requires some little 
practice ; and it is not everyone who can sit comfortably in the 
car of a balloon, for to some the sensation is that of being ina 
boat on a rough sea. Accordingly a supply of officers is sent from 
various branches of the service in order that there may be a body 
of qualified men ready at any time to make observations. These 
officers have, however, nothing to do with the working and 
management of the balloons, for the Engineer officers alone see to 
these matters. 

The mechanical method of observing is by means of photo- 
graphy, and this process of photographing bird’s-eye views is at 
the present time undergoing development. 

Lastly, let us consider how it would fare with balloons in real 
warfare. The chances of balloons suffering real injury are remote. 
They would probably be always outside the direct line of fire, and 
if it were otherwise they could, as we have seen, be quickly 
removed to a safer position. Even if the worst came and a balloon 
were crippled by a chance shot, it could, as we have explained, be 
repaired and made fit for service again at once. The military 
balloonist of the future will, we may certainly say, be an impor- 
tant factor in the decision of a battle; but he will himself be 
tolerably secure from any personal danger. 
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CHARACTER NOTE. 


‘THE PRACTICAL WOMAN.’ 


Il n’y a guére de femme assez habile pour connaitre tout le mal qu’elle fait. 


AT an early age Nora fixes her calm and discerning eye on a 
wholly eligible young man. The fact that he is comfortably off 
and has excellent prospects has, of course, nothing to do with her 
regard for him. Love is, we know, superior to these things. 

‘ But, as Nora often remarks, Love is not superior to the trades- 
people, who must always be taken into consideration when one is 
deciding where to place one’s young affections. 

There is no silly sentimentality about Nora. She is pre- 
eminently a girl who will make an excellent wife. On the very 
first evening she is engaged she produces a large note-book and a 
foot-rule. In the note-book she makes a list of the utensils 
which will be required for her new kitchen, and asks Arthur if he 
really thinks a cook can possibly require more than six saucepans. 

Arthur says, ‘ Don’t bother about saucepans yet awhile,’ and 
begins to be immensely sentimental. Arthur is sentimental. 
There is no doubt about it. Nora raises a face wholly pretty and 
good-tempered, and gives Arthur a little peck on the cheek, 
shakes her head at his foolishness with an engaging smile, and 
returns to the saucepans. Afterwards she measures carpets with 
a foot-rule, and is just a trifle vexed with Arthur that he cannot 
remember if his drawing-room is 10 feet by 7 or 10 feet by 6. 

It is delightful to see a girl so thoroughly practical and 
sensible, especially when one remembers what fools most people 
make of themselves when they are engaged to be married. Nor 
can it possibly be supposed that Nora is not rather fond of Arthur. 
It is one’s duty to care for the man one is going to marry, and 
Nora’s sense of duty is immense. Her feelings are always regulated 
by principle ; and they never run away with her, as Arthur’s do, 
for instance. 

‘I cannot say,’ says Nora to a girl-friend, with that delightful 
candour which is a part of her attraction, ‘ that I am devotedly in 
love with Arthur. In fact, I should say that if Mr. Morton had 
proposed to me, as I expected he would have done, I should have 
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married him in preference. But Arthur is very good and right- 
minded, and is always at church on Sunday, which is more than 
one can say of Mr. Morton. Therefore I am sure everything is 
ordered for the best.’ 

The engagement is not a long one, but long enough for Nora 
in company with the note-book and Arthur to choose the furni- 
ture in a particularly competent, shrewd, and business-like manner. 
They meet other couples doing the same thing. These, perhaps, 
blinded with love, may take painted deal for oak, and the latest 
imitation for the genuine antique. But not so Nora. 

Arthur trots behind her, and when he has a chance—and he 
very seldom has—murmurs soft nothings in herear. Nora receives 
them with admirable good temper. 

‘But because we are in love,’ she says, with a very pretty smile, 
‘there is no reason why we should be cheated.’ 

Which, indeed, is perfectly true. 

Nora is a very pretty bride. Other girls have been seen on 
the auspicious day flushed with excitement or pale with nervous- 
ness, or even with noses reddened from weeping. But Nora is 
charmingly calm and collected. 

They have a delightful wedding-trip, of course. Where is the 
person who has not had a delightful wedding-trip? Then they 
settle down, and the cook is comfortably established with her six 
saucepans. Nora is a wife for whom any man ought to be thankful. 
She feeds Arthur with great judiciousness. She institutes a daily 
reading of the Scriptures aloud for his benefit. 

‘By Jove!’ says Arthur weakly—he is a weak person—‘ can’t 
I be trusted to read them to myself?’ 

Nora replies, with her usual clear good sense and a highly 
principled face, that it is a great deal better he should read them 
with her, because then she has certainty to go upon, and not trust. 
Which is eminently more satisfactory. 

She manages him very well. She is fond of him, of course, 
but does not allow him to be maudlinly sentimental. 

‘Dear Arthur,’ she says, with her prettiest smile, ‘of course I 
like you. It is my duty. But I don’t mean to say that if you 
were to die I should not most likely marry again—that is, of 
course, after a decent interval.’ 

‘Thank you for the interval,’ says Arthur. Perhaps he thinks 
he is sarcastic. But Nora very properly takes him quite seriously, 
and says that if there were no interval people would talk, 
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She is full of kindnesses and deeds of mercy. She discovers a 
little Mrs. Smith, with an income of one hundred pounds per 
annum and a great number of children. Nora decides, in her 
competent and business-like way, that the colonies are the place 
for Mrs. Smith. Therefore she proceeds to arrange for the emi- 
gration, and makes outfits for the emigrants. During this time 
Arthur hardly ever sees her. He would be a selfish beast if he 
complained. But he is a selfish beast, and he does complain. 

On which Nora says, ‘ Now, dear, how would you like to have 
one hundred a year, ten children, and no prospects? You should 
consider other people a little.’ 

And Arthur is duly crushed. 

Mrs. Smith is so overcome with all the kindnesses she receives 
from Nora that, one day, being an overwrought and emotional 
person, she throws her arms round her benefactress’s neck and 
kisses her, with deplorably weak tears. 

Nora dries the tears carefully from her dress, which is a new 
one—and Nora is always economical—and looks at Mrs. Smith 
with an amused little smile—the best thing for Mrs. Smith 
undoubtedly, for it has the effect of chilling her emotions a little 
and making her recover herself quickly. 

‘John,’ says Mrs. Smith to a worn and harassed husband that 
evening, ‘if Nora were not without a heart at all she would be the 
kindest-hearted person in the world.’ 

A ridiculous remark. But Mrs. Smith is a ridiculous little 
person. 

Nora, it is very true, has a better foundation for her good deeds 
than mere feeling and impulse. She is a mass of Principle. 
Some weak persons are loving and sympathetic because they feel 
so. A poor reason indeed. They remove suffering because it 
hurts them to see it; which is plainly pure selfishness. But 
Nora has never done a good deed—and her good deeds are many— 
which was not prompted solely by duty. 

‘Dash your duty!’ Arthur has once said. ‘Dash your duty! 
If that’s the only reason you care about me, Id rather you didn’t 
do it at all’ 

Nora very properly first reprimands Arthur for his strong 
language—it is such bad taste—and then says she is sure he 
would not be so cross and discontented without some reason, and 
is afraid it must be his liver. She doctors him, therefore, inde- 
fatigably for that organ—Eno’s fruit salt and Beecham’s pills. 
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But his liver never seems to be completely cured. 

One day an infant appears upon the scene. It is an inter- 
ruption, Any one who has work—charitable work, too—upon 
their hands, as Nora has, would feel the same thing. The secre- 
taryship of the Amalgamated Servant Girls, a district of coster- 
mongers, a cutting-out class, and a golf club, all have to go to the 
wall for it. 

It is not even a pretty infant. It is purple in colour; and its 
nose, instead of being patrician, like its mamma’s, as one had a 
right to expect, turns up in the air and is red at the tip. Itis a 
chilly and disconsolate-looking baby, in fact. And yet, though 
Nora cannot pretend to find it interesting, as some weak-minded 
mammas have been known to find equally dull specimens, it is 
beautifully brought up—on Principle, and on a System. 

The System involves bracing and much open air ; fogs and east 
winds useful for their hardening properties. Crying not allowed 
by the Principle. The house not turned topsy-turvy because 
of the infant’s presence therein. From the first moment of its 
existence it is brought up on a prearranged plan—a plan absolutely 
infallible, and not admitting of modification. 

Nora may not—indeed, does not—crow and make a fool of 
herself over the baby, as many mothers do. But it has the best 
of everything—hygienic clothing, and a nurse who does not dare 
to rebel (openly at least) against the System. 

When Nora returns to her good works she by no means, as so 
many might, neglects the baby for them. The baby has been 
Sent. It is her duty. She visits the nursery, therefore, several 
times a day between other engagements, and sees that the System 
is carried out. She moves the cradle with the toe of her boot, 
and looks at the infant proudly, of course, but perhaps a trifle 
critically. She feels a slight and very natural annoyance that it 
is plainer than other persons’ babies, and then hastens off, full of 
duty, to the cutting-out class. 

Arthur is weak over that infant; for a man, deplorably weak. 
Once, indeed, Nora finds him kneeling by the cradle with one of 
the baby’s ridiculous hands grasping his finger. He really looks 
most idiotic. When Nora sees him she looks in his face and 
laughs; not maliciously, or as if she were displeased—only a laugh 
of amusement. But it causes him to drop the ridiculous hand, 
and feel as if he had made a fool of himself; which shows how a: 
little good-humoured ridicule may cure a man of his worst failings. 

4--5 
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One night the infant is taken suddenly ill. It has, indeed, 
been systematised the day before in a north-east gale, and, being a 
misconstructed infant, instead of benefiting by a régime, is dying 
of it. 

Nora is admirably calm and collected. While another mother 
—Mrs. Smith, for instance—would be agitated into putting the 
baby into an ipecacuanha bath and pouring hot water down its 
throat, with a delightful composure and common sense Nora is 
reading a medical book to see what ought to be done under the 
circumstances. 

‘Dash that book!’ says Arthur, who has come very inter- 
feringly into the nursery in an exceedingly impromptu costume. 
‘It is too late to begin learning now what you ought to do. I 
should have thought instinct would have taught you something of 
the way to manage it.’ 

‘I have never heard,’ says Nora, with a perfectly good-tempered 
smile, ‘ that instinct instructs any one in the science of medicine ; 
but it is certainly to be wished that it did’ 

The baby lies on her lap, and they wait thus for the doctor. 
The nurse stands by sobbing. Sobs are so useful. But the nurse 
is plebeian and emotional. Arthur watches the child with a face 
suddenly grown haggard. He is not plebeian; but he is 
emotional, too. 

Before morning the frail life goes out with a sigh, and the 
plebeian nurse is carried away in hysterics. 

The parents leave the nursery with the doctor. 

‘ What was the cause of death ?’ asks Arthur in an odd voice. 

‘The System,’ answers the doctor. He looks at Nora. He 
does not spare her. He need not. If there is a shadow on her 
pretty face it is a very faint oné. : 

‘It answers with most babies,’ she replies. 

And the doctor says, ‘If you have another child, madam, try 
a little more love and a little less System. Believe me, that will 
answer better.’ 

Then he leaves them alone. 

For a while they stand in silence. 

‘We must try,’ says Nora, laying a hand on Arthur’s shoulder, 
‘to be resigned. Of course, it is very sad, but it is"Bent.’ 

Arthur is usually a weak man, Heaven knows. But he turns 
upon her now with his eyes burning with some strong passion, 
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‘Confound you!’ he says; ‘confound your systems, and your 
resignation, and your religion—confound them all !’ 

The quarrel, if quarrel it can be called, is made up, of course. 
Quarrels are so wrong. And Arthur apologises for swearing. 
Swearing is so dreadful. And soon there is another baby, who 
really does just as well as the first. And Nora is as bright and 
good-tempered and sensible as ever; and Arthur is perfectly 
satisfied, of course, except when his liver is wrong; and that, as 
every one knows, makes any one take a discontented view of life 
and think things are not as satisfactory as they might be. 











THE CALDERA OF PALMA. 


Or the hundreds of able-bodied visitors who annually find their 
way to Orotava very few cross to the island of Palma, whose 
jagged mountain-tops they see at sunset from fifty to sixty miles 
distant. There is every excuse for them, if they love comfort 
first of all and gorgeous and amazing scenery only secondarily. 
Yet if they did but realise what they were foregoing! To my 
mind not the Peak of Teneriffe itself is so enthralling as Palma’s 
Caldera. According to an old legend these two are complements 
of each other. The Peak is the nut taken from the shell of the 
Caldera. How it crossed the Atlantic history does not tell us. 
But if the legend does nothing else, it hints at the huge size of 
the cavity known as the Caldera or Cauldron of Palma. The 
Peak is savage and rude, and utter silence reigns around its cone. 
The Caldera is the most bewildering imaginable combination of 
verdure and precipices, of deathly stillness one moment and of 
stunning echoes the next, as the voices of its hollows are aroused 
by the crashing from its heights into its terraced depths of yet 
another of the avalanches, the constant procession of which gives 
eternal change to the place. It is really hard to keep the pen 
within bounds when writing about the Caldera. 

The island of Palma is interesting enough in itself. The 
hotels of its capital, however, do not pass muster. They are 
Spanish down to the foundations. You must dine in them at the 
discomforting hour of ten A.M. and sup at five ; and Heaven knows 
what the fastidious guest would do if he could get a peep at their 
kitchens and culinary arrangements. It is not easy, moreover, 
for the ordinary Englishman to associate comfortably with the 
Spanish persons who share with him the mesa redonda, the 
round table, or table @héte. How on earth is a plain Briton to 
know the line which divides the familiarity that breeds con- 
tempt from that excess of reserve which offends the pride of the 
Southerner—and especially the Spaniard—almost as much as a 
buffet? The fleas, too, must be mentioned, as well as the bad 
smells and the somewhat undue publicity to which you are 
exposed as you lie abed in a room opening by unblinded windows 
upon the inner gallery of the house. 

From the prospectus of one of these hotels (in which we were 
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boarded for 3s. 4d. a day) the following lure for tourists may 
be excerpted: ‘This hotel is highly recommendable for being 
exceptionally clean and for its splendid cooking. There is a 
stationary interpreter.’ Then God help visitors to the other 
Palma hotels! we may exclaim with truthful fervour. Indeed, as 
a matter of fact, in the villages hotels are not. You may get a 
bed in the drawing-room of the mayor or in the outhouse of a 
miller, according to your introductions. The drawing-room fleas 
will probably prove the more virulent of the two classes. As for 
the food in the rural districts, hard-boiled eggs and puchero 
may be relied upon. No matter what the basis of the puchero, 
as an achieved dish the mess is nearly always palatable, though 
warmish with pimento. A tough hen is also not difficult to 
procure. These viands, with good bread, wine, sometimes too 
strong for anything, and native cigars as strong as the wine, 
complete the menu of Palma’s furnishing. 

Before climbing the mountains, which rise as such a pic- 
turesque barrier between Santa Cruz (Palma’s capital) and the 
interior, we made many excursions in the neighbourhood. There 
is as much lava in Palma as in Teneriffe, though no volcanoes 
that can be described as active. The volcanic hills near the 
Caldera are worth seeing, the auburn boulders of scorize on their 
primrose-hued slopes contrasting well with the bright yellow and 
green of the pines that have already got a firm footing in their 
sands. The last eruption here was in 1677. We were favoured 
with the sight of a manuscript account of this occurrence, which 
might have done more damage than it did. The lava flow towards 
the city was, however, ‘so pestilential that one man was suffocated 
while looking for his goats, and twenty-seven of his goats also 
perished.’ This lava now forms a rugged black coast-line south 
of the capital—as unpleasant a material for pedestrians as can be 
imagined. 

We also attended a cock-fight. There was a good deal more 
excitement over these duels between bantams than even at one 
of our British League football matches. I never saw persons of 
Spanish blood so beside themselves. One bird misbehaved itself— 
declined wholly to accept its antagonist’s challenge or respond to 
its owner’s earnest promptings. It had entered the arena with a 
fine blue silk ribbon round its game leg. But when the populace 
expressed their disgust with it, the master of the ceremonies 
captured it and threw it away by the same leg, the sharp spur of 
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which seemed such a harmless menace. Of course, there was 
betting about the cocks. There was also a sweepstake, the 
winning number of which was drawn by a little boy, blindfolded, 
taken from the gallery. The recipient of the prize made the 
lad exceedingly happy by pitching him a peseta (10d.) ere he 
returned to his comrades. By-the-by, this scene of pleasure took 
place on Sunday, after High Mass. Every one nearly was present. 
The blue-blooded gentlemen who carried us to the amphitheatre 
thought much more of this sport than of the joys of mountain 
scrambling in the Caldera. 

The Abbé Viera, the ancient historian of the Canaries, describes 
Palma as ‘one of the most craggy countries in the world.’ It 
certainly would be hard to beat. Though only about twenty-five 
miles long by fifteen broad, its mountains touch a height of 8,500 
feet. The loftiest peaks are those which form the sides of the 
Caldera. From their outer slopes yawning chasms or barrancos 
spread seawards, north, east, and west. The work of travelling 
round the island is thus an exceedingly toilsome series of ascents 
and descents. But the pictures left in the mind are enduring. 
Sweltering in the lowest depth of a barranco, it was superb to 
gaze up the rift at the fir-clad mountain masses of the interior— 
with spots of snow on the yet higher summits above, and the 
dazzling blue Canarian sky over all. The spiders among the 
euphorbia, aloes, and other scrub of these defiles are, however, ugly 
great brutes ; and in places there is a very real danger of slipping 
a few hundred feet and coming to a sudden end. 

The Caldera may be approached circuitously from the north ; 
or directly by climbing the cordillera behind Santa Cruz, and 
thence breaking into it by a pass in the mountain barrier. Having 
plenty of time on our hands, we tried both ways. The first route 
cost us three days of mule-riding. Both ourselves and the mules 
were glad when it was over. The second route requires but a 
single long day. We entered the hollow by its neck from the 
west and from the pass full in its midst. Both approaches are 
sensational and striking, but that from the west is incomparably 
the more thrilling. The person who has made it will never forget 
it. There is nothing in Europe that so worthily exacts the 
attribute of awesome. 

We started from the capital at six o’clock on a May morning 
for our introduction to the Caldera. Our host exerted himself 
vigorously to impress upon us that we had a rough time before us. 
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But we told him that England also is muy pendiente (very 
steep) in parts, and that we were not at all alarmed by the look 
of the mountains. Indeed, that were impossible—at first. They 
stood clear against the blue, with the pencilling of their pines and 
peaks in the strongest relief. Behind us, across the paler blue 
Atlantic streaked with silver lines, the Peak of Teneriffe showed 
with its usual grace. The weather could not have seemed more 
kind. And so we pushed through the herd of goats in the Santa 
Cruz streets—each bound for the doors of the householders whom 
it regularly supplied with milk—and zigzagged up the fine 
‘carretera,’ or cart-road, full of hope. 

At a thousand feet or more above the capital we had a little 
plateau to cross ere attacking the cordillera proper. The sun was 
already hot, and it could have shone on nothing fairer than the 
deep lanes through which we made our way to the woods. There 
were palm-trees on each hand and fig and pear trees, with a 
thick tangle of aloes, prickly pear, and homely bramble draping 
the sides of the lanes. Over and amid the latter, geraniums and 
nasturtiums climbed in full flower, and lilies, violets, and a score 
of different kinds of ferns nestled in the moist greenery. I should 
have liked to have conveyed a section of one of these lanes bodily 
into England. They were almost too absorbing in their beauty, 
however—like a very elaborate mosaic. 

Thence, by small barley-fields red with poppies and patches 
of fragrant beans in flower, we struck the roots of the mountain. 
Laurels as big as trees at the outset, with forget-me-nots in clusters 
among the moss about their trunks, gave place anon to the famous 
Canarian heath and firs and nothing else. It was steep climbing, 
but at length we stood about five thousand feet over the capital, 
and tried to peer down upon it. A hopeless task, however, for we 
were by this time deep in the clouds, with a tearing wind about us 
that made as much noise against the rocks and bleached tree-trunks 
as a stormy sea on an iron-bound coast. The wind almost blew 
us over the watershed and on to the western slopes of the cordil- 
lera, where all was suddenly peaceful and bright, and whence the 
fertile plain of Argual and Los Llanos was precisely mapped out, 
with the volcanic pimples of Tocade and its neighbours glowing 
coral colour in the sun to the south. Our guides had hurried 
furiously up the windward side, and now they required a rest. 
They had picked up a ragamuffin of a fellow en route, who 
diverted them much with his funny stories. He shared the 
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luncheon with us. And afterwards, without ceremony, when we 
were lighting our cigars, the chief guide said to us—‘ Have the 
kindness to give this caballero a cigar. We laughed, and did 
so. It is policy in Spanish countries to humour your guide, even 
though your innate amiability is sorely tested in the task. The 
request in itself was, of course, trivial enough ; for we had stuffed 
our pockets with the best Palma cigars at tenpence a score. 

Our descent afterwards through the pines was extremely rapid, 
by steep zigzags. We made one more halt in the plain, with 
the voleanic hills and lava on the left hand and the southern 
mountains of the Caldera to the right. Our place of sojourn was 
the locally famous ‘Pino del Virgen,’ or ‘Our Lady’s Pine’—a 
monster tree with a miracle-working shrine annexed, containing 
the usual votive offerings in wax. In a house adjacent was a 
pretty group of islanders—the women in black gowns and with 
exceedingly small straw hats perched on their heads, the men also 
in black and wearing the native kind of Phrygian cap which 
hangs over to the ear on one side. In Palma they see so few 
tourists that we were, as in the capital, objects of considerable 
interest. One of the ladies wished to examine the texture of our 
tweed jackets. Of course, we allowed her to do so, though she 
and her companions were of such stalwart proportions that it 
might have been useless had we opposed her wishes in the matter. 
Even before the conquest the Palma women were notorious for 
their strength and courage. 

We reached Los Llanos, the town nearest the Caldera entrance, 
too late in the day to see aught of the great cavity. The clouds 
were massed over it, and we were assured they were equally dense 
in the hollow. It is a way the Caldera has. Almost as regularly 
as the Peak of Teneriffe in spring girdles itself with huge cumuli 
an hour or two after sunrise, the Caldera of Palma also quite early 
in the day brews clouds in its vast pot, and sets them whirling 
about in the confined area in a way impressive enough, but tanta- 
lising to the visitor who wishes to see the configuration of the 
place. 

They made us fairly comfortable in the Los Llanos inn. There 
was a delightful little patio of orange-trees and flowers which we 
had to ourselves, and in which, in the golden light of the sunset, - 
we drank wine and smoked while we watched the crimsoning of 
the sky overhead. The apothecary, the mayor, the priest, and one 
or two more notables dropped in to see us, and entertained us with 
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civil conversation. Oddly enough, his reverence’s talk was chiefly 
about cock-fighting. He fancied there was as much of it in 
England as in Palma. I believe he was anxious that we should 
call and see a bird of his own breeding ; but we did not press the 
affair. On the other hand, the mayor and the merchants signified 
the hope that the English tourists in Teneriffe would soon come 
to their senses and realise that Palma, with its Caldera, is a superior 
resort to the land of the Peak. ‘We want some of your dollars, 
amigo mio,’ one of them said point-blank, with a laugh. 

The next day we were abroad at six o'clock, with our faces set 
towards the Caldera. A few fields of poppied barley on the slope 
of mountain to the north were crossed, and then with scant 
warning the abyss of the seaward approach to the wonder was at 
our feet, and the prodigious marbled face of the north-western wall 
of the Caldera was before us, with a league of space between it and 
ourselves. We had struck the neck of the cauldron some two 
thousand feet above the river-bed, which trends west in a cafion 
as clean cut as those of the Far West. In a few minutes we were 
in a bewilderment of precipices, above and beneath us; and we 
looked across the great chasm itself at the sheer walls of the Pico 
de los Muchachos (the ‘ Boy’s Peak’), from four to five thousand 
feet in height. Five miles of distance separated us from the 
Muchachos’ precipice ; but in the brilliant morning light it was as 
if it were only half a mile away. The purple and orange coloured 
rock was scored with long white lines like quartz seams, the sun 
touched the golden Canarian pines on its summit, and the Caldera 
was declared to us at its base as a pit between the mountains. 

But what a pit, to be sure! The farther we went along the 
edge of our pass (and we hurried in terror of the all-obliterating 
clouds) the more tremendous it showed. We were on historical 
ground, but it was no time to remember that. It was by this pass 
that Lugo, the conqueror of the Canaries, having subjugated the 
rest of Palma, in 1493 sought to oust Tanausu, the native king of 
the Caldera. He could not have tackled a more desperate enter- 
prise. The men of the Caldera had but to perch on the precipices 
above and hurl trees and stones upon the invaders. The sight of 
the hollow they were bound for must have appalled many even of 
Lugo’s accomplished filibusters. In fact the Spaniards had to 
retreat. It was only by treachery that this, the last of Palma’s 
principalities, fell to Spain. Lugo pleaded for a conference with 
Tanausu on the plain outside. The native king, like the Guanches 
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of Teneriffe, believed his assurances of good faith, and, like the 
Guanches, he paid for his honourable credulity. His retreat was 
cut off and he was taken prisoner. Rather than live as a captive 
in Spain, however, the king of the Caldera chose to drown himself 
on the voyage to Cadiz. 

Such is the account of the conquest of the Caldera just four 
centuries ago. A trio of forts or strong barricades, one in the 
barranco of the river-bed, a second on the mountain-side where 
our path was scratched, and the third on the Pass of the Cum- 
brecita, might have kept the Caldera independent to this day. 
There never was a spot so shut in by Dame Nature, and so well 
able to mock at the invention of gunpowder. 

I have termed the Caldera a pit. So it is. But its mouth is 
about six miles across, and surrounded with castellated crags and 
sharp pinnacles of mountains. Its depth is, roughly, six thousand 
feet. You may form an idea of the cumber of its sides and the 
enormity of this inverted cone of space when it is added that 
whereas at its mouth skyward the Caldera has an area of some 
thirty-six square miles, the bottom of the pit covers but about 
thirty acres. If the upper half of the Peak of Teneriffe were shorn 
from its base and pitched cone first into the Caldera the misfit 
would not be much out of the way. 

From the jagged rim of the pit (the rocks seem to be imbedded 
in the sky) on all sides there are precipices. But they are not 
everywhere as vast as those of the Muchachos. Elsewhere the 
mountains fall into long, steep, fir-clad slopes, with retama and 
laurels deep down, and here and there little oases of meadows made 
by Nature only. These slopes dive magnificently towards the 
bottom of the Caldera. But their uniformity is broken by the 
constant downcrash of the rocks here, there, and everywhere—a 
dozen tons or a thousand tons at a time, bare cliff, or with a hun- 
dred fir-trees growing on the mass. These avalanches have been 
in process ever since the volcanic mouth here ceased to vomit, and 
they will continue for many a century to come. 

After a time we descended from our aérial track to the river- 
bed. The word “steep ’ scarcely describes the angle of the descent. 
We might have broken our necks most excusably in a dozen places, 
and it was with a sigh of contentment that we came to the water's 
edge and prepared to cross the river. Here, if evidence were 
needed, was testimony enough to the ancient activity of the vast 
volcano of which the Caldera was the crater. The boulders jin the 
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stream were all of igneous rocks. An hour later we had clambered 
to the base of the Pico de los Muchachos, and could peer into the 
crannies of the great wall and see the work of fusion among the 
rocks, as if the Caldera’s furnace fires had been put out only the 
other day. 

We were now in the heart of the Caldera, though not in its deepest 
cavity. A noble spring gushing from the precipice offered us an 
irresistible place of halt for the early Spanish dinner. The foun- 
tain was draped with maiden-hair and other ferns, and there were 
asphodels among the grass hard by. The sun still reigned supreme. 
We looked across the gap at the mammoth slopes of the Pico de 
Bejanao, with their serried battalions of yellow pines, and at the 
bold crags of that mountain itself soaring against the sky. 

But even while we revelled in the wonderful scene and the 
combination of exquisite (yet not: oppressive) heat, with the cool 
gush of the fountain by us, our guide pointed to a thin wisp of 
white vapour lying midway in the Cauldron, and said the clouds 
had begun to form. They had, worse luck! And yet at first it 
seemed hard to believe that so innocent a cloudling could be the 
progenitor of mist dense enough to blot out even a section of the 
enormous landscape. We watched it critically while we ate and 
drank. One by one other shreds of vapour rose around it. They 
united, and ere we had finished our meal the lower reaches of the 
pit were expunged, and we gazed at the Pico de Bejanao across as 
burly a billow of cloud as ever sailed swellingly over the broad 
Atlantic. We ourselves were absorbed by the cloud—waist-deep 
only for awhile. Overhead the blue sky was at its bluest, and the 
pines on the slopes never looked more refreshingly green. Then 
the cloud eddied upward, and from that time forward we had but 
glimpses of the Caldera. 

In such a mist it would have been useless to prowl into the 
broken depths of the hollow. We did not attempt it. I should 
have liked to have explored the place a little, to see if haply we 
could discover the ‘“ Dumb Stone” which served as the divinity 
of the old inhabitants of the Caldera. This was a pinnacle of rock 
a hundred fathoms high, situated between two brooks. The people 
called it Ydafe. They believed that its fall would presage their 
own ruin. They offered it, as a sacrifice, the entrails of the sheep 
they themselves consumed. ‘Are you going to fall, Ydafe ?’ one 
of them would ask ; and the conventional rejoinder, ‘ Give it what 
you have got for it and it will not fall,’ was concurrent with the 
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offering made to it. If old Ydafe did not care for such flesh and 
blood, doubtless the choughs and crows of the Caldera did. 

It may, however, be assumed that this mighty idol fulfilled 
its destiny by collapsing in 1492 or 1493, when Spain was gradu- 
ally crushing the native potentates in all the Canarian group. In 
any case, the avalanches must long ago have knocked it over. We 
heard the roar of one of these landslips while we tarried with our 
cigars in the fog. We thought it was a clap of thunder, echoed 
and re-echoed. But our guide enlightened us. It was not our 
side of the hollow—a mercy for which we were thankful. 

We made three other entries into the Caldera ere leaving 
Palma. The most memorable was certainly that by the Barranco 
de las Angustias, at the south-western opening of the pit. Seen 
from the summit of the perpendicular cliffs of pine, the Caldera 
is embraced as a whole; and the southern part of the island also, 
with its volcanic pimples, its mountains by Fuencaliente, the 
villages and their bright cinctures of fertile fields. The Atlantic 
gives the finishing touch to this panorama. 

The Caldera is not to be described by a common man. I have 
tried to give an idea of it, and a miserably inadequate idea it is. 
There are scenes (not many, to be sure; yet some there are) 
that paralyse the pen. The Caldera of Palma is one of them. It 
is also one of the few natural wonders that cannot fail to come up 
to expectation. The man who is not satisfied with it ought to 
have been born in another planet. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
TO THE RESCUE. 


I must mix myself with action lest I wither by despair.’ 


JOCELYN had not conveyed to her brother by word or hint the 
accusation brought against him by Victor Durnovo, But when 
he returned home it almost seemed as if he ere conscious of the 
knowledge that was hers. She thought she detected a subtle 
difference in his manner towards herself—something apologetic 
and humble. This was really the result of Victor Durnovo’s 
threat made in the office of the factory long before. 

Maurice Gordon was not the sort of man to carry through the 
burden of a half-discovered secret. It needs a special temperament 
for this—one that is able to inspire fear in whomsoever it may be 
necessary to hold in check—a temperament with sufficient self- 
reliance and strength to play an open game steadily through to 
the end. Since Durnovo’s plain-spoken threat had been uttered 
Gordon had thought of little else, and it was well known that 
Jocelyn’s influence was all that prevented him from taking hope- 
lessly to drink. When away from her at the sub-factories it is to 
be feared that he gave way to the temptation. There is nothing 
so wearing as a constant suspense, a never-resting fear; and if a 
man knows that both may be relieved by a slight over-indulgence 
he must be a strong man indeed if he can turn aside. 

Gordon betrayed himself to Jocelyn in a thousand little ways. 
He consulted her wishes, deferred to her opinion, and sought her 
advice in a way which never had been his hitherto; and while 
both were conscious of this difference, both were alike afraid of 
seeking to explain it. 

Jocelyn knew that her repulse of Victor Durnovo was only a 
temporary advantage; the position could not remain long un- 
decided. Victor Durnovo would have to be met sooner or later. 
Each day increased the strength of her conviction that her brother 
was in the power of this man. Whether he had really allowed 
himself to be dragged into the horrors of even a slight connection 
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with the slave-trade she could not tell; but she knew the world 
well enough to recognise the fact that Durnovo had only to make 
the accusation for it to be believed by the million sensation- 
mongers who ate always on the alert for some new horror. She 
knew that should Durnovo breathe a word of this in the right 
quarter—that is to say, into the -eager journalistic ear—there 
would hardly be a civilised country in the world where Maurice 
Gordon of Loango could dwell under hisown name. She felt that 
they were all living on a slumbering volcano. It was one of those 
rare cases where human life seems no longer sacred; and this 
refined, educated, gentle, English lady found herself face to face 
with the fact that Victor Durnovo’s life would be cheap at the 
price of her own. 

At this moment Providence, with the wisdom of which we 
sometimes catch a glimpse, laid another trouble upon her shoul- 
ders. While she was half distracted with the thought of her 
brother’s danger, the news was put into her hand by the grinning 
Nala that Jack Meredith—the man she openly in her own heart 
loved—was in an even greater strait. 

Here, at all events, was a peril that could be met, however 
heavy might be the odds. Her own danger, the horror of 
Maurice’s crime, the hatred for Victor Durnovo, were all swal- 
lowed up in the sudden call to help Jack Meredith. And Jocelyn 
found at least a saving excitement in working night and day 
for the rescue of the man who was to be Millicent Chyne’s 
husband. ’ 

Maurice aided her loyally. His influence with the natives was 
great ; his knowledge of the country second only to Durnovo’s. 
During the fortnight that elapsed between the despatch of the 
telegram to Guy Oscard and the arrival of that resourceful indi- 
vidual at Loango, the whole coast was astir with preparation and 
excitement. Thus it came about that Guy Oscard found a little 
army awaiting him, and to Maurice Gordon was the credit given. 
Victor Durnovo simply kept out of the way. The news that an 
expedition was being got together to go to the relief of Jack 
Meredith never reached him in his retreat. But after a fortnight 
spent in idleness in the neighbouring interior he could stand the 
suspense no longer, and came down into the town, to be pounced 
upon at once by Guy Oscard. 

As he stood on the beach near to Oscard, watching the embark- 
ation of the mena, his feelings were decidedly mixed. There was 
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an immense relief from the anxiety of the last few weeks. He had 
stood on the verge of many crimes, and had been forcibly dragged 
back therefrom by the strong arm of Guy Oscard. It had been 
Victor Durnovo’s intention not only to abandon Jack Meredith to 
his certain fate, but to appropriate to his own use the consignment 
of Simiacine, valued at sixty thousand pounds, which he had 
brought down to the coast. The end of it all was, of course, the 
possession of Jocelyn Gordon. The programme was simple ; but, 
racked as he was by anxiety, weakened by incipient disease, and 
paralysed by chronic fear, the difficulties were too great to be 
overcome. To bea thorough villain one must possess, first of all, 
good health; secondly, untiring energy; and thirdly, a certain 
enthusiasm for wrong-doing for its own sake. Criminals of the 
first standard have always loved crime. Victor Durnovo was not 
like that. He only made use of crime, and had no desire to 
cultivate it for its own sake. To be forcibly dragged back, there- 
fore, into the paths of virtue was in some ways a great relief. 
The presence of Guy Oscard, also, was in itself a comfort. Dur- 
novo felt that no responsibility attached itself to him; he had 
entire faith in Oscard and had only to obey. 

Durnovo was not a person who suffered from too delicate a 
susceptibility. The shame of his present position did not affect 
him deeply. Indeed, he was one of those men who have no sense 
of shame before certain persons; and Guy Oscard was one of 
those. The position was not in itself one to be proud of, but the 
half-breed accepted it with wonderful equanimity, and presently 
he began to assist in the embarkation. 

It was nearly dark when the little coast steamer secured by 
Maurice Gordon for the service turned her prow northward and 
steamed away. 

‘The truth is, Durnovo took an early opportunity of saying 
to Oscard, ‘that my nerve is no longer up to this work. I should 
not care to undertake this business alone, despite my reputation 
on the coast. It is a wonderful thing how closely the nerves are 
allied to the state of one’s health.’ 

‘Wonderful!’ acquiesced Guy Oscard with a lack of irony 
which only made the irony keener. 

‘T’ve been too long in this d-——d country,’ exclaimed Dur- 
novo, ‘that’s the fact. I’m not the man I was.’ 

Guy Oscard smoked for some moments in silence ; then he took 


his pipe from his lips, 
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‘ The only pity is,’ he said judicially, ‘that you ever undertook 
to look for the Simiacine if you were going to funk it when the 
first: difficulty arose.’ 

Without further comment he walked away, and entered into 
conversation with the captain of the steamer. 

‘All right,’ muttered Durnovo between his teeth—‘all right, 
my sarcastic grand gentleman. I'll be even with you yet.’ 

The strange part of it was that Guy Oscard never attempted 
to degrade Durnovo from his post of joint commander. This 
puzzled the half-breed sorely. It may have been that Oscard 
knew men better than his indifferent manner would have led the 
observer to believe. Durnovo’s was just one of those natures 
which in good hands might have been turned to good account. 
Too much solitude, too much dealing with negro peoples, and, 
chiefly, too long a sojourn in the demoralising atmosphere of West 
Africa, had made a worse man of Victor Durnovo than Nature origi- 
nally intended. He was not wholly bad. Badness is, after all, a 
matter of comparison, and, in order to draw correctly such a com- 
parison, every allowance must be made for a difference in standard. 
Victor Durnovo’s standard was not a high one; that was all. 
And in continuing to treat him as an equal and trust him as such, 
Guy Oscard only showed that he was a cleverer man than the 
world took him to be. 

In due time Msala was reached. As the canoes suitable for 
up-river traffic were by no means sufficient to transport the whole 
of the expeditionary force in one journey, a division was made. 
Durnovo took charge of the advance column, journeying up to the 
camp from which the long march through the forest was to begin, 
and sending back the canoes for Oscard and the remainder of the 
force. With these canoes he sent back word that the hostile 
tribes were within a few days’ march, and that he was fortifying 
his camp. , 

This news seemed to furnish Guy Oscard with food for con- 
siderable thought, and after some space of time he called Marie. 

She came, and, standing before him with her patient dignity 
of mien, awaited his communications. She never took her eyes 
off the letter in his hand. Oscard noticed the persistency of her 
gaze at the time and remembered it again afterwards. 

‘Marie,’ he said, ‘I have had rather serious news from Mr. 
Durnovo.’ 

‘Yes?’ rather breathlessly. 
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*It will not be safe for you to stay at Msala—you must take 
the children down to Loango.’ 

‘Does he say that?’ she asked, in her rapid, indistinct 
English. 

‘Who ?’ 

‘ Vic—Mr. Durnovo.’ 

‘No,’ replied Oscard, wondering at the question. 

‘ He does not say anything about me or the children ?’ persisted 
Marie. 

‘No.’ 

‘ And yet he says there is danger ?’ 

There was a strange, angry look in her great dark eyes which 
Oscard did not understand. 

‘He says that the tribes are within two days’ march of his 
camp.’ 

She gave an unpleasant little laugh. 

‘He does not seem to have thought of us at Msala.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Oscard, folding the letter and putting it in 
his pocket, ‘that he thinks it is my duty to do what is best for 
Msala. That is why I asked you to speak to me.’ 

Marie did not seem to be listening. She was looking over his 
head up the river, in the direction from whence the message had 
come, and there was a singular hopelessness in her eyes. 

‘I cannot leave until he tells me to,’ she said doggedly. 

Guy Oscard took the pipe from his lips and examined the 
bowl of it attentively for a moment. 

‘ Excuse me,’ he said gently, ‘ but I insist on your leaving with 
the children to-morrow. I will send two men down with you, and 
will give you a letter to Miss Gordon, who will see to your wants 
at Loango.’ 

She looked at him with a sort of wonder. 

‘ You insist ?’ she said. 

He raised his eyes to meet hers, 

‘ Yes,’ he answered. 

She bowed her head in grave submission, and made a little 
movement as if to go. 

‘It is chiefly on account of the children,’ he added. 

Quite suddenly she smiled, and seemed to check a sob in her 
throat. 

‘Yes,’ said she softly, ‘I know.’ And she went into the 
house. 
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The next morning brought further rumours of approaching 
danger, and it seemed certain that this news must have filtered 
through Durnovo’s fortified camp further up the river. This time 
the report was more definite. There were Arabs leading the 
tribes, and rumour further stated that an organised descent on 
Msala was intended. And yet there was no word from Durnovo— 
no sign to suggest that he had even thought of securing the safety 
of his housekeeper and the few aged negroes in charge of Msala. 
This news only strengthened Oscard’s determination to send Marie 
down to the coast, and he personally superintended their departure 
before taking his seat in the canoe for the up-river voyage. The 
men of his division had all preceded him, and no one except his 
own boatmen knew that Msala was to be abandoned. 

There was in Guy Oscard a dogged sense of justice which 
sometimes amounted to a cruel mercilessness. When he reached 
the camp he deliberately withheld from Durnovo the news that 
the Msala household had left the river station. Moreover, he 
allowed Victor Durnovo to further inculpate himself. He led 
him on to discuss the position of affairs, and the half-breed dis- 
played an intimate knowledge of the enemy’s doings. There 
was only one inference to be drawn, namely, that Victor Durnovo 
had abandoned his people at Msala with the same deliberation 
which had characterised his cowardly faithlessness to Jack Mere- 
dith. 

Guy Oscard was a slow-thinking man, although quick in 
action. He pieced all these things together. The pieces did 
not seem to fit just then—the construction was decidedly chaotic 
in its architecture. But later on the corner-stone of know- 
ledge propped up the edifice, and everything slipped into its 
place. 

Despite disquieting rumours, the expedition was allowed to 
depart from the river-camp unmolested. For two days they 
marched through the gloomy forest with all speed. On the third 
day one of the men of Durnovo’s division captured a native who 
had been prowling on their heels in the line of march. Victor 
Durnovo sent captor and prisoner to the front of the column, with 
a message to Oscard that he would come presently and see what 
information was to be abstracted from the captive. At the mid- 
day halt Durnovo accordingly joined Oscard, and the man was 
brought before them. He was hardly worthy of the name, so 
disease-stricken, so miserable and half-starved was he. 
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At first Durnovo and he did not seem to be able to get to an 
understanding at all; but presently they hit upon a dialect in 
which they possessed a small common knowledge. 

His news was not reassuring. In dealing with numbers he 
rarely condescended to the use of less than four figures, and his 
conception of a distance was very vague. 

‘Ask him,’ said Oscard, ‘whether he knows that there is an 
Englishman with a large force on the top of a mountain far to the 
east.’ 

Durnovo translated, and the man answered with a smile. In 
reply to some further question the negro launched into a detailed 
narrative, to which Durnovo listened eagerly. 

‘He says,’ said the latter to Oscard, ‘that the Plateau is in 
possession of the Masais. It was taken two months ago. The 
blacks were sold as slaves; the two Englishmen were tortured to 
death and their bodies burnt.’ 

Oscard never moved a muscle. 

‘ Ask him if he is quite sure about it.’ 

‘Quite,’ replied Durnovo, after questioning. ‘By God! 
Oscard; what a pity! But I always knew it. I knew it was 
quite hopeless from the first.’ 

He passed his brown hand nervously over his face, where the 
perspiration stood in beads. 

‘Yes,’ said Oscard slowly ; ‘ but I think we will go on all the 
same.’ 

‘What!’ cried Durnovo. ‘Go on?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Guy Oscard ; ‘ we will go on, and if I find you 
trying to desert I'll shoot you down like a rat.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN PERIL. 


‘He made no sign; the fires of Hell were round him, 

The Pit of Hell below.’ 
‘ ABOUT as bad as they can be, sir. That’s how things is.’ Joseph 
set down his master’s breakfast on the rough table that stood in 
front of his tent and looked at Jack Meredith. 

Meredith had a way of performing most of his toilet outside 
his tent, and while Joseph made his discouraging report he was 
5—2 
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engaged in buttoning his waistcoat. He nodded gravely, but his 
manner was not that of a man who fully realised his position of 
imminent danger. Some men are like this—they die without 
getting at all flustered. 

‘ There’s not more nor two or three out of the whole lot that I 
can put any trust in,’ continued Joseph. 

Jack Meredith was putting on his coat. 

‘I know what a barrack-room mutiny is. I've felt it in the 
hatmosphere, so to speak, before now, sir.’ 

‘And what does it feel like?’ inquired Jack Meredith, lightly 
arranging his watch-chain. 

But Joseph did not answer. He stepped backwards into the 
tent and brought two rifles. There was no need of answer; for 
this came in the sound of many voices, the clang and clatter of 
varied arms. 

‘Here they come, sir,’ said the soldier-servant—respectful, 
mindful of his place even at this moment. 

Jack Meredith merely sat down, behind the little table where 
his breakfast stood untouched. He leant his elbow on the table 
and watched the approach of the disorderly band of blacks. Some 
ran, some hung back, but all were armed. 

In front walked a small, truculent-looking man with broad 
shoulders and an aggressive head. 

He planted himself before Meredith, and turning, with a wave 
of the hand, to indicate his followers, said in English : 

‘These men—these friends of me—say they are tired of you. 
You no good leader. They make me their leader.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders with a hideous grin of deprecation. 

‘I not want. They make me. We go to join our friends in 
the valley.’ 

He pointed down into the valley where the enemy was en- 
camped. 

‘ We have agreed to take two hundred pounds for you. Price 
given by our friends in valley 





The man stopped suddenly. He was looking into the muzzle 
of a revolver with a fixed fascination. Jack Meredith exhibited 
no haste. He did not seem yet to have realised the gravity of 
the situation. He took very careful aim and pulled the trigger. 
A little puff of white smoke floated over their heads. The broad- 
shouldered man with the aggressive head looked stupidly sur- 
prised. He turned towards his supporters with a pained look of 
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inquiry, as if there was something he did not quite understand, 
and then he fell on his face and lay quite still. 

Jack Meredith looked on the blank faces with a glance of 
urbane inquiry. 

‘ Has anybody else anything to say to me?’ he asked. 

There was a dead silence. Someone laughed rather feebly in 
the background. 

‘Then I think I will go on with my breakfast.’ 

Which he accordingly proceeded to do. 

One or two of the mutineers dropped away and went back to 
their own quarters, 

‘Take it away,’ said Meredith, indicating the body of the dead 
man with his teaspoon. 

‘And look here,’ he cried out after them, ‘do not let us have 
any more of this nonsense! It will only lead to unpleasant- 
ness.’ 

Some of the men grinned. They were not particularly respect- 
ful in their manner of bearing away the mortal remains of their 
late leader. The feeling had already turned. 

Joseph thought fit to clench matters later on in the day by a 
few remarks of his own. 

‘That’s the sort o’ man,’ he said, more in resignation than in 
anger, ‘that the guv’nor is. He’s quiet like and smooth-spoken, 
but when he does ’it he ’its ’ard, and when he shoots he shoots 
mortal straight. Now, what I says to you Christy Minstrels is 
this: We’re all in the same box and we all want the same thing, 
although I admit there’s a bit of a difference in our complexions. 
Some o’ you jokers have got a fine richness of colour on your 
physiognimies that I don’t pretend to emulate. But no matter. 
What you wants is to get out of this confounded old Platter, 
quick time, ain’t it now ?—to get down to Loango and go out on 
the bust, eh ?’ 

The Christy Minstrels acquiesced. 

‘Then,’ said Joseph, ‘ obey orders and be hanged to yer.’ 

It had been apparent to Meredith for some weeks past that 
the man Nattoo, whom he had just shot, was bent on making 
trouble. His prompt action had not, therefore, been the result of 
panic, but the deliberate execution of a fore-ordained sentence. 
The only question was how to make the necessary execution most 
awe-inspiring and exemplary. The moment was well chosen, and 
served to strengthen, for the time being, the waning authority of 
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these two Englishmen thus thrown upon their own resources in 
the heart of Africa. 

The position was not a pleasant one. For three months the 
Plateau had been surrounded by hostile tribes, who made desultory 
raids from time to time. These, the little force on the summit 
was able to repulse ; but a combined attack from, say, two sides at 
once would certainly have been successful. Meredith had no 
reason to suppose that his appeal for help had reached Msala, 
infested as the intervening forests were by cannibal tribes. Pro- 
visions were at a low ebb. There seemed to be no hope of outside 
aid, and disaffection was rife in his small force. Jack Meredith, 
who was no soldier, found himself called upon to defend a weak 
position, with unreliable men, for an indefinite period. 

Joseph had a rough knowledge of soldiering and a very rudi- 
mentary notion of fortification. But he had that which served as 
well—the unerring eye for covert, of a marksman. He was a dead 
shot at any range, and knowing what he could hit he also knew 
how to screen himself from the rifle of an enemy. 

Above all, perhaps, was the quiet influence of a man who never 
flinched from danger nor seemed to be in the least disconcerted 
by its presence. 

‘It seems, sir,’ said Joseph to his master later in the 
day, ‘that you’ve kinder stumped them. They don’t understand 
you.’ 

‘They must be kept in check by fear. There is no other way,’ 
replied Meredith rather wearily. Of late he had felt less and less 
inclined to exert himself. 

‘Yes, sir. Those sort o’ men.’ 

Meredith made no answer, and after a little pause Joseph re- 
peated the words significantly, if ungrammatically. 

‘Those sort o’ men.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Slaves,’ replied Joseph sharply, touching his hat without 
knowing why. 

‘Slaves! What the devil are you talking about ?’ 

The man came a little nearer. 

‘Those forty men—leastwise thirty-four men—that we brought 
from Msala—Mr. Durnovo’s men that cultivate this ’ere Simiacine 
as they call it—they’re different from the rest, sir.’ 

‘Yes, of course they are. We do not hire them direct—we 
hire them from Mr. Durnovo and pay their wages to him. They 
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are of a different tribe from the others—not fighting men but 
agriculturists.’ 

‘ Ah > Joseph paused. ‘Strange thing, sir, but I’ve not 
seen ’em handling any of their pay yet.’ 

‘Well, that is their affair.’ 

‘ Yessir !’ 

Having unburthened himself of his suspicion, the servant re- 
tired, shaking his head ominously. At any other time the words 
just recorded would have aroused Jack Meredith’s attention, but 
the singular slothfulness that seemed to be creeping over his in- 
tellect was already acting as a clog on his mental energy. 

The next morning he was unable to leave his bed, and lay all day 
in a state of semi-somnolence. Joseph explained to the men that 
the leader was so disgusted with their ungrateful conduct that he 
would not leave the tent. In the evening there was a slight attack 
made from the southern side. This Joseph was able to repulse, 
chiefly by his own long-range firing, assisted by a few picked rifles. 
But the situation was extremely critical. The roll of the big war- 
drum could be heard almost incessantly, rising with weird melan- 
choly from the forest land beneath them. 

Despite difficulties, the new crop of Simiacine—the second 
within twelve months—had been picked, dried, and stored in cases. 
Without, on the Plateau, stood the bare trees, affording no covert 
for savage warfare—no screen against the deadly bullet. The camp 
was placed near one edge of the tableland, and on this exposed 
side the stockade was wisely constructed of double strength. The 
attacks had hitherto been made only from this side, but Joseph 
knew that anything in the nature of a combined assault would 
carry his defence beforeit. In his rough-and-ready way he doctored 
his master, making for him such soups and strength-giving food 
as he could. Once, very late in the night, when it almost seemed 
that the shadow of death lay over the little tent, he pounded up 
some of the magic Simiacine leaves and mixed them in the brandy 
which he administered from time to time. 

Before sunrise the next morning the alarm was given again, 
and the little garrison was called to arms. 

When Joseph left his master’s tent he was convinced that 
neither of them had long to live ; but he was of that hard material 
which is found in its very best form in the ranks and on the fore- 
castle—men who die swearing. It may be very reprehensible—no 
doubt it is—but it is very difficult for a plain-going man to with- 
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hold his admiration for such as these. It shows, at all events, that 
Thomas Atkins and Jack are alike unafraid of meeting their Maker. 
It is their duty to fight either a living enemy or a cruel sea, and 
if a little profanity helps them to do their duty, who are we that 
we may condemn them ? 

So Joseph went out with a rifle in each hand and a fine selec- 
tion of epithets on his tongue. 

‘Now, you devils,’ he said, ‘we're just going to fight like hell.’ 

And what else he said it booteth little. 

He took his station on the roof of a hut in the centre of the 
little stockade, and from there he directed the fire of his men. 
Crouching beneath him he had a disabled native who loaded each 
rifle in turn; and just by way of encouraging the others he picked 
off the prominent men outside the stockade with a deadly steadi- 
ness. By way of relieving the tension he indulged in an occasional 
pleasantry at the expense of the enemy. 

‘Now,’ he would say, ‘there’s a man lookin’ over that bush 
with a green feather on his nut. It’s a mistake to wear green 
feathers ; it makes a body so conspicuous.’ 

And the wearer of the obnoxious feather would throw up his 
arms and topple backwards down the hill. 

If Joseph detected anything like cowardice or carelessness he 
pointed his rifle with a threatening frown towards the culprit, with 
instant effect. Presently, however, things began to get more 
serious. This was not the sudden assault of a single chief, but an 
organised attack. Before long Joseph ceased tosmile. By sunrise 
he was off the roof, running from one weak point to another, en- 
couraging, threatening, fighting, and swearing very hard. More 
tnan once the enemy reached the stockade, and—ominous sign— 
one or two of their dead lay inside the defence. 

‘Fight, yer devils—fight !’ he cried in a hoarse whisper, for his 
voice had given way. ‘ Hell—give ’em hell!’ 

He was everywhere at once, urging on his men, kicking them, 
pushing them, forcing them up to the stockade. But he saw the 
end. Half-dazed, the blacks fought on in silence. The grim 
African sun leapt up above the distant line of forest and shone 
upon one of the finest sights to be seen on earth—a soldier 
wounded, driven, desperate, and not afraid. 

In the midst of it a hand was laid on Joseph’s shoulder. 

‘There,’ cried a voice, ‘that corner. See to it.’ 

Without looking round, Joseph obeyed and the breached corner 
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was saved. He only knew that his master, who was almost dead, 
had come to life again. There was no time for anything else. 

For half an hour it was a question of any moment. Master 
and man were for the time being nothing better than madmen, 
and the fighting frenzy is wildly infectious. 

At last there was a pause. The enemy fell back, and in the 
momentary silence the sound of distant firing reached the ears of 


the little band of defenders. 
‘What’s that ?’ asked Meredith sharply. He looked like one 


risen from the dead. 

‘ Fighting among themselves,’ replied Joseph, who was wiping 
blood and grime from his eyes. 

‘ Then one of them is fighting with an Express rifle.’ 

Joseph listened. 

‘By God !’ he shouted, ‘by God, Mer 

The enemy had apparently heard the firing too. Perhaps they 
also recognised the peculiar sharp ‘smack’ of the Express rifle 
amidst the others. There was a fresh attack—an ugly rush of 
reckless men. But the news soon spread that there was firing in 
the valley and the sound of a white man’s rifle. The little 
garrison plucked up heart, and the rifles, almost too hot to hold, 
dealt death around. 

They*held back the savages until the sound of the firing behind 
them was quite audible even amidst the heavy rattle of the 
musketry. 

Then suddenly the firing ceased—the enemy had divided and 
fled. For a few moments there was a strange, tense silence. Then 
a voice—an English voice—cried : 


‘Come on!’ 
The next moment Guy Oscard stood on the edge of the Plateau. 


He held up both arms asa signal to those within the stockade to . 
cease firing, and then he came forward, followed by a number of 
blacks and Durnovo. 

The gate was rapidly disencumbered of its rough supports and 
thrown open. 

Jack Meredith stood in the aperture, holding out his hand. 

‘ It’s all right ; it’s—all right,’ he said. 

Oscard did not seem to take so cheerful a view of matters. He 
scrutinised Meredith’s face with visible anxiety. 

Then suddenly Jack lurched up against his rescuer, grabbing 
at him vaguely. 


sir, we’re saved !’ 
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In a minute Oscard was supporting him back towards his tent. 

‘It’s all right, you know,’ explained Jack Meredith very 
gravely; ‘Iam a bit weak—that is all. I am hungry—haven’t 
had anything to eat for some time, you know.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Oscard shortly ; ‘ I know all about it.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
OFF DUTY. 


‘ Chacun de vous peut-étre en son cceur solitaire 
Sous des ris passagers étouffe un long regret.’ 


‘ GOOD-BYE to that damned old Platter—may it be for ever!’ With 
this valedictory remark Joseph shook his fist once more at the 
unmoved mountain and resumed his march. 

‘ William,’ he continued gravely to a native porter who walked 
at his side and knew no word of English, ‘there is some money 
that is not worth the making.’ 

The man grinned from ear to ear and nodded with a vast 
appreciation of what experience taught him to take as a joke. 

‘ Remember that, my black diamond, and just mind the corner 
of your mouth don’t get hitched over yer ear,’ said Joseph, patting 
him with friendly cheerfulness. 

Then he made his way forward to walk by the side of his 
master’s litter and encourage the carriers with that mixture of 
light badinage and heavy swearing which composed his method of 
dealing with the natives. 

Three days after the arrival of the rescuing force at the 
Plateau, Guy Oscard had organised a retreating party, commanded 
by Joseph, to convey Jack Meredith down to the coast. He knew 
enough of medicine to recognise the fact that this was no passing 
indisposition, but a thorough break-down in health. The work 
and anxiety of the last year, added to the strange disquieting 
breath of the Simiacine grove, had brought about a serious collapse 
in the system which only months of rest and freedom from care 
could repair. 

Before the retreating column was ready to march it was dis- 
covered that the hostile tribes had finally evacuated the country ; 
which deliverance was brought about not by Oscard’s blood-stained 
track through the forest, not by the desperate defence of the 
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Plateau, but by the whisper that Victor Durnovo was with them. 
Truly a man’s reputation is a strange thing! 

And this man—the mighty warrior whose name was as good 
as an army in Central Africa—went down on his knees one 
night to Guy Oscard, imploring him to abandon the Simiacine 
Plateau, or at all events to allow him to go down to Loango with 
Meredith and Joseph. 

‘No,’ said Oscard ; ‘ Meredith held this place for us when he 
could have left it safely. He has held it for a year. It is our 
turn now. We will hold it for him. I am going to stay, and you 
have to stay with me.’ 

For Jack Meredith, life was at this time nothing but a con- 
stant, never-ceasing fatigue. When Oscar helped him into the 
rough litter they had constructed for his comfort, he laid his head 
on the pillow, overcome with a dead sleep. 

‘ Good-bye, old chap,’ said Oscard, patting him on the shoulder. 

‘G’bye;’ and Jack Meredith turned over on his side as if he 
were in bed, drew up the blanket, and closed his eyes. He did 
not seem to know where he was, and, what was worse, he did not 
seem to care. Oscard gave the signal to the bearers, and the 
march began. There is something in the spring of human 
muscles unlike any other motive power; the power of thought 
may be felt even on the pole of a litter, and one thing that modern 
invention can never equal is the comfort of being carried on the 
human shoulder. The slow swinging movement came to be a part 
of Jack Meredith’s life—indeed, life itself seemed to be nothing 
but a huge journey thus peacefully accomplished. Through the 
flapping curtains an endless procession of trees passed before his 
half-closed eyes. The unintelligible gabble of the light-hearted 
bearers of his litter was all that reached his ears. And ever at his 
side was Joseph—cheerful, indefatigable, resourceful. There was 
in his mind one of the greatest happinesses of life—the sense 
of something satisfactorily accomplished—the peacefulness that 
comes when the necessity for effort is past and left behind—that 
lying down to rest which must surely be something like Death in 
its kindest form. 

The awe inspired by Victor Durnovo’s name went before the 
little caravan like a moral convoy and cleared their path. Thus, 
guarded by the name of a man whom he hated, Jack Meredith 
was enabled to pass through a savage country literally cast upon a 
bed of sickness. 
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In due course the river was reached, and the gentle swing of 
the litter was changed for the smoother motion of the canoe. And 
it was at this period of the journey—in the forced restfulness of 
body entailed—that Joseph’s mind soared to higher things, and he 
determined to write a letter to Sir John. 

He was, he admitted even to himself, no great penman, and 
his epistolary style tended, perhaps, more to the forcible than to 
the finished. 

‘Somethin’,’ he reflected, ‘that'll just curl his back hair for 
’im ; that’s what I'll write ’im.’ 

Msala had been devastated, and it was within the roofless walls 
of Durnovo’s house that Joseph finally wrote out laboriously the 
projected capillary invigorator. 

‘HONOURED Sir (he wrote),—Trusting you will excuse the 
liberty, I take up my pen to advise you respectfully ’"—while writ- 
ing this word Joseph closed his left eye—‘ that my master is taken 
seriously worse. Having been on the sick-list now for a matter of 
five weeks, he just lies on his bed as weak as a new-born babe, as 
the sayin’ is, and doesn’t take no notice of nothing. I have suc- 
ceeded in bringing him down to the coast, which we hope to 
reach to-morrow, and when we get to Loango—a poor sort of 
place—I shall at once obtain the best advice obtainable—that is 
to be had. Howsoever, I may have to send for it ; but money being 
no object to either master or me, respectfully I beg to say that 
every care will be took. Master having kind friends at Loango, I 
have no anxiety as to the future, but, honoured sir, it has been a 
near touch in the past—just touch and go, so to speak. Not 
being in a position to form a estimate of what is the matter with 
master, I can only respectfully mention that I take it to be a 
general kerlapse of the system, brought on, no doubt, by too long 
a living in the unhealthy platters of Central Africa. When I gets 
him to Loango I shall go straight to the house of Mr. and Miss 
Gordon, where we stayed before, and with no fear but what we 
will be received with every kindness and the greatest hospitality. 
Thank God, honoured sir, ’'ve kept my health and strength won- 
derful, and am therefore more able to look after master. When 
we reach Loango I shall ask Miss Gordon kindly to write to you, 
sir, seeing as I have no great facility with my pen.—I am, 
honoured sir, your respectful servant to command, 

‘ JOSEPH ATKINSON, 
‘Late Corporal 217th Regt.’ 
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There were one or two round splashes on the paper suggestive, 
perhaps, of tears, but not indicative of those useless tributes. The 
truth was that it was a hot evening, and Joseph had, as he con- 
fessed, but little facility with the pen. 

‘There,’ said the scribe, with a smile of intense satisfaction. 
‘ That will give the old ’un beans. Not that I don’t respect him 
—oh no.’ 

He paused, and gazed thoughtfully at the evening star. 

‘Strange thing—life, he muttered, ‘ uncommon strange. 
Perhaps the old ’un is right; there’s no knowin’. The ways o’ 
Providence are mysterious—onnecessarily mysterious, to my 
thinkin’, 

And he shook his head at the evening star, as if he was not 
quite pleased with it. 

With a feeling of considerable satisfaction, Joseph approached 
the Bungalow at Loango three days later. The short sea voyage 
had somewhat revived Meredith, who had been desirous of walking 
up from the beach, but after a short attempt had been compelled 
to enter the spring cart which Joseph had secured. 

Joseph walked by the side of this cart with an erect carriage, 
and a suppressed importance suggestive of ambulance duty in the 
old days. 

As the somewhat melancholy cortége approached the house, 
Meredith drew back the dusky brown holland curtain and looked 
anxiously out. Nor were Joseph’s eyes devoid of expectation. He 
thought that Jocelyn would presently emerge from the flower-hung 
trellis of the verandah ; and he had rehearsed over and over again 
a neat, respectful speech, explanatory of his action in bringing a 
sick man to the house. 

But the hanging fronds of flower and leaf remained motion- 
less, and the cart drove, unchallenged, round to the principal 
door. 

A black servant—a stranger—held the handle, and stood back 
invitingly. Supported by Joseph’s arm, Jack Meredith entered. 
The servant threw open the drawing-room door ; they passed in. 
The room was empty. On the table lay two letters, one addressed 
to Guy Oscard, the other to Jack Meredith. 

Meredith felt suddenly how weak he was, and sat wearily down 
on the sofa. 

‘Give me that letter,’ he said. 
Joseph looked at him keenly. There was something forlorn 
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and cold about the room—about the whole house—with the silent, 
smiling, black servants and the shaded windows. 

Joseph handed the letter as desired, and then, with quick 
practised hands, he poured a small quantity of brandy into the cup 
of his flask. ‘ Drink this first, sir,’ he said. 

Jack Meredith fumbled rather feebly at the letter. It was 
distinctly an effort to him to tear the paper. 


‘My peak MEREDITH’ (he read),—‘ Just a line to tell you that 
the Bungalow and its contents are at your service. Jocelyn and 
I are off home for two months’ change of air. I have been a 
bit seedy. I leave this at the Bungalow, and we shall feel hurt 
if you do not make the house your home whenever you happen to 
come down to Loango. I have left a similar note for Oscard, in 
whose expedition to your relief I have all faith. 

‘Yours ever, 
‘ MAURICE GORDON.’ 


‘Here,’ said Meredith to his servant, ‘ you may as well read it 
for yourself.’ 

He handed the letter to Joseph and leant back with a strange 
rapidity of movement on the sofa. As he lay there with his eyes 
closed he looked remarkably like a dead man. 

While Joseph was reading the letter the sound of bare feet on 
the cocoa-leaf matting made him turn round. 

A small, rotund white figure of a child, clad in a cotton garment, 
stood in the doorway, finger in mouth, gazing gravely at the two 
occupants of the room. 

‘Nestorius!’ exclaimed Joseph, ‘by all that’s holy! Well, I 
am glad to see you, my son. Where’s Mammy, eh?’ 

Nestorius turned gravely round and pointed a small dusky 
finger in the direction of the servants’ quarters. Then he replaced 
the finger between his lips and came slowly forward to examine 
Meredith, who had opened his eyes. 

‘Well, stout Nestorius. This is a bad case, is it not?’ said the 
sick man. 

‘Bad case,’ repeated Nestorius, mechanically. 

At that moment Marie came into the room, dignified, gentle, 
self-possessed. 

‘Ah, Missis,’ said Joseph, ‘I’m glad to see you. You're 
wanted badly, and that’s the truth. Mr. Meredith’s not at all 
well.’ 
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Marie bowed gravely. She went to Meredith’s side and looked 
at him with a smile that was at once critical and encouraging. 
Nestorius holding on to her skirt looked up to her face, and, 
seeing the smile, smiled too. He went further. He turned 
round and smiled at Joseph as if to make things pleasant all 
round. ine, 

Marie stooped over the sofa and her clever dusky fingers 
moved to the cushions. 

‘You will be better in bed,’ she said ; ‘I will get Mr. Gordon’s 
room made ready for you—yes ?’ 

There are occasions when the mere presence of a woman 
supplies a distinct want. She need not be clever, or very capable ; 
she need have no great learning or experience. She merely has 
to be a woman—the more womanly the better. There are 
times when a man may actually be afraid for the want of a woman, 
but that is usually for the want of one particular woman. There 
may be a distinct sense of fear—a fear of life and its possibilities 
—which is nothing else than a want—the want of a certain voice, 
the desire to be touched by a certain hand, the carping necessity 
(which takes the physical form of a pressure deep down in the 
throat) for the sympathy of that one person whose presence is 
different from the presence of other people. And failing that 
particular woman, another can in a certain degree, by her mere 
womanliness, stay the pressure of the want. 

This was what Marie did for Jack Meredith by coming into 
the room and bending over him and touching his cushions with a 
sort of deftness and savoir faire. He did not define his feelings— 
he was too weak for that; but he had been conscious, for the 
first time in his life, of a distinct sense of fear when he read 
Maurice Gordon’s letter. Of course he had thought of the possi- 
bility of death many times during the last five weeks; but he 
had no intention of dying. He set the fact plainly before himself 
that with care he might recover, but that at any moment some 
symptom could declare itself which would mean death. 

Both he and Joseph had, without making mention of it to each 
other, counted entirely on finding the Gordons at home. It was 
more than a disappointment—very much more for Jack Meredith.’ 
But in real life we do not analyse our feelings as do men in books 
—more especially books of the mawko-religious tenor written by 
ladies. Jack Meredith only knew that he felt suddenly afraid of 
dying when he read Maurice Gordon’s letter, and that when the 
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half-caste woman came into the room and gently asserted her 
claim, as it were, to supreme authority in this situation, the fear 
seemed to be allayed. 

Joseph, with something bright glistening in his keen, quick 
eyes, stood watching her face as if for a verdict. 

‘ You are tired,’ she said, ‘ after your long journey.’ 

Then she turned to Joseph with that soft, natural way which 
seems to run through the negro blood, however much it may be 
diluted. 

‘Help Mr. Meredith,’ she said, ‘to Mr. Gordon’s room. I will 
go at once and see that the bed is got ready.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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‘WHO ARE THE HAPPY, WHO ARE THE FREE? 


on YOU: TELL ME, AND I'LL TELL THEE. 
Those who have tongues that never lie, 
Truth on the lip, truth in the eye, 
To Friend or to Foe, 
To all above, and to all below; 
THESE ARE THE HAPPY, THESE ARE THE FREE, 
$0 MAY IT BE WITH THEE AND ME. 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over humon patn? 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 
BANK OF LIFE. 

Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure 
Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other 
Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Oolds, Sleeplessness, Biliousness 
Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of 
Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c, It prevents Diarrhea, and 

Removes it in the early stages. 


Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It is Pleasant, Cooling, Health-Giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating, 
YOU CANNOT OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE IN KEEPING THE BLOOD 
PURE AND FREE FROM DISEASE. 


Dusk Sm,—I am very pleased to record ~~ knowledge of the great efficacy of your “FRUIT SALT” in 

Measles. A friend of mine, who had three grandchildren laid up with this complaint, administered frequent 

doses, with the result that all the children pulled through wonderfully in a short time, for which the mother was 

sxceedingly grateful, thanks to you. For myself and family, your “FRUIT SALT” is our universal remedy. 

Bordering on years as I am,I find a bottle of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” and a few of ENO’S “ VEGETABLE 

— — boon in the up-hill battle of this life.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, A Crry Man.—J.C. Eno, 
jotober le — + 


CAUTION.—EZzamine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE ts marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without tt, you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Prevared only at 


ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Whitens the Teeth, prevents Decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Ask Chemists and Perfumers for ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR AT GHICAGO. 


Messrs. C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, at the “ World’s Fair” at Chicago, have again 
upheld the reputation of their well-known firm. 

Their handsome detached building in Old Dutch style on the Michigan lake aroused 
general interest. The building is of two stories, consisting of six attractively furnished 
rooms, where 20 girls, attired in Dutch costumes, had more than enough to do to satisfy 
the requirements of the multitude of visitors. From June until the close of the Exhibition 
about 700,000 cups of Van Houten’s Cocoa were degustated, a number never reached at 
any other Exhibition where the firm has exhibited. 

Not only did Van Houten’s Cocoa receive the highest award, but Messrs. Van Houten’s 
Exhibition Architect, Mr. G. Wijnen, received a medal for the building, the only award 
given to an architect for an unofficial building in the Exhibition Grounds. 
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